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SOME NOTES ON THE PRESENT POSITION. 


61 the close of the year it is sometimes well to take 
a short time to pause and think over matters which 
are apt to be overlooked in the full occupation of 
every-day life, which although not immediately 
affecting our business, incidentally have a serious effect 
on it. These matters are sometimes not put before us in 
much detail by the daily papers which supply so many of 
the subjects which occupy our thoughts, yet they are matters 
of considerable importance, and to study many of them we 
need go no further than the statistical abstracts published 
under official directions. To begin, we will consider the 
present price of our public securities. Why, it is often asked, 
is the price not higher? Consols 2$ per cent. are now so 
generally below 90 that close approximations to that figure 
are very rarely quoted ; 88 to 89 is roughly the amount to be 
expected. What this drop in the price of consols has meant 
to the Bankers of the United Kingdom is shown by the sums 
that have had to be spent in writing down securities of this 
class. We give a rough estimate of the amount in our yearly 
articles on the Progress of Banking, and in the four years, from 
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1901 to 1904, no less than £ 4,700,000, in round figures, has 
certainly been taken out of the profits of the banks concerned 
and employed thus. This is a large deduction, but it will 
not be unexpected if the process has to be carried further. 
Though this is not pleasant, it must not excite surprise. 
Fluctuation must always be expected to take place as a 
matter of necessity, even in securities of the highest standing, 
in the real value of which no alteration takes place. There 
can be no doubt that the solvency of the United Kingdom 
stands on as firm a basis now as it did ten years since, when 
the price of consols, taking the week corresponding to that 
in which we are now writing, was, roughly speaking, 108. 
Of course there has been since that date a reduction in the 
rate of interest on consols, which was on April 6, 1903, 
lowered from 2? to 2} per cent. But this clearly does not 
account for the whole of the reduction. A good many causes 
have contributed to this. For one, the aggregate liabilities 
of the State have in round numbers increased since 1900 
from £639,000,000 to £797,000,000, as the following table 


shows :— Total Gross Liabilities 


Vou. of the State. 
4 

1900 ‘ : ' : . 639,000,000 
1901 ‘ , ‘ : ° 704,000,000 
1902 . ‘ , ; ' 765,000,000 
1903. ° . . : 798,000,000 
1904. : . : ° 794,000,000 
1905. . : : ; 797,000,000 


Local Authorities also have been borrowing with great 
freedom during the same period. We cannot give the details 
to as close a date as of the public funds, but the increase 
in these has certainly been not less than £ 100,000,000, 
Altogether, in about five years fully £250,000,000 has been 
set fast in this way. Some of the debts incurred by municipal 
authorities have been for purposes which yield a return in the 
way of profit, but this scarcely affects the price in the market 
of the local securities, a portion of which are reproductive in 
the way of income. Municipal Trading has hardly been 
conducted at present in such a manner as to secure the 
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confidence of the public. In time it may be hoped this 
will be the case. Meanwhile, neither the amount of capital 
set fast, nor the reduction of interest on the Public Funds, 
fully accounts for the drop in the prices of these securities, 
unless we suppose that the total amount of them is more than 
our money market can conveniently bear at present. 


We will now turn to another part of our public finances. 
We will confine our remarks on these to the sums employed 
in local administration, and to one or two points in the 
manner in which our taxes are raised. We forget sometimes 
how very largely the subvention of local authorities by the 
Government, that is by the central authority, has increased of 
recent years. To go back only ten years, during that period 
the annual increase of the “Government contribution.” has 
moved upwards nearly six millions a year. No doubt a great 
deal has been done with this. money. Much useful work has 
been carried out by the local authorities. Some improve- 
ments have been made in education. Technical instruction 
has been attended to in some places, and in the agricultural 
districts some attempts have been made to let farmers know 
of methods by which they may meet and overcome the 
difficulties which oppress that great industry. But the 
allowing people to spend money which they have not to 
work for, which they do not earn, and for which, if it is raised 
by way of taxation, they are not directly responsible to those 
by whom it is paid, always leads to lax administration and 
never contributes to economy. We allude to this as a point 
which a strong financier would undertake to reduce into 
order, but it must be some time before any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has the courage to undertake so unpleasant a duty. 
We have spoken up to the present time of matters which are 
generally known, but to take another point, the working of 
which is not so distinctly obvious, it may well be doubted 
whether the manner in which the death duties are raised at 
the present time does not impair the prosperity of the State. 
It seems an easy and even a natural thing to demand that part 
of the property which a wealthy man leaves behind him should 
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be taken by means of taxation for the advantage of the State, 
the good management of which has permitted him to enjoy 
his property in comfort during his life, which has given him 
protection and the opportunity of accumulating his wealth, 
but it is certain that in very many cases this causes money 
which should be employed as capital to be employed as 
income. Those who receive a legacy very rarely stop to 
consider that part of the capital which belonged to those 
whose property they have inherited is practically being spent 
as income by the State, and that unless they save and put 
by the amounts paid to the Government on account of official 
expenses the working capital of the country is diminished 
thereby. But this is certainly the case. The death duties 
have increased in productiveness from about £7,000,000 
a year in 1890 to about £12,000,000 in 1905. It is 
impossible to be certain how far any persons who receive 
legacies endeavour to save and put by the amount which 
has been paid in death duties, but our own belief is that the 
proportion of those who act in this manner is but small, and 
that those who do so are principally among the wealthier 
classes, who think more about such matters. It is quite 
possible that about £ 10,000,000 a year at least may be spent 
in this manner. In ten years this will amount to a very 
large sum, 

No doubt the savings of the country are very large, 
but we ought to remember these considerable deductions. 
The manner in which taxation affects the prosperity of a 
country depends not only on the amount but on the manner 
in which it is raised. But the increase in our taxation has been 
very large. Within ten years the total public revenue has 
increased from something like 495,000,000 to £ 143,000,000 
a year. This means a very great diminution in the 
sums which, in the words of financiers of a century since, 
should be left “to fructify in the pockets of the people.” 
There is certainly not the same amount of money stirring 
among the working classes now as was the case three or 
four years since. Those who take note of the sums which 
the working man spends on bank holidays—which form a 
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very good criterion of the state of his pockets—are aware 
of this. On the other hand there are some reassuring features. 
The increase in the returns of the Bankers’ Clearing-house 
is remarked on with satisfaction. But when the year is 
ended, and the totals are finally made up, it appears probable 
that the increase will very largely be found to have occurred 
in the Stock Exchange pay days. Better business on the 
Stock Exchange is, no doubt, a satisfactory symptom, but 
an improvement in our manufacturing business would be 
much more a subject for congratulation, and far more likely 
to lead to an improvement in the balances of banks, the 
growth of which is a far more certain sign of national 
prosperity, 


> 
— 





TRANSVAAL.—A fresh system is to be adopted for publishing the Customs 
returns of the South African Colonies. ‘The Johannesburg correspondent of 
the Zimes states that, with the establishment of the South African Customs 
Statistical Bureau at Cape Town, there is reason to hope that the Customs 
returns for the various colonies will in future be compiled more intelligently 
and more uniformly. Hitherto each colony has adopted its own method of 
issuing these returns, and the Transvaal has enjoyed the unenviable notoriety 
of being the worst served in this respect. All that was deemed necessary by 
the Customs authorities was the publication of a monthly statement of the 
total amount of goods imported and exported to date for the current year. 
No indication was given of the country of origin or destination. From July 
onwards, however (the beginning of the financial year, 1905-6), the Customs 
returns of the Transvaal are to be compiled in the Cape Town Bureau. 
Goods imported and exported are now summarized with reference to 
countries of origin or destination (#.¢., as regards the United Kingdom, the 
Empire, and foreign countries), and the gross value of trade with the Empire 
is given. This is a step in the right direction, but much remains to be done 
to fulfil all the purposes of Customs returns. Details regarding country of 
origin or destination should be given for each class of goods, if not 
monthly, at least every quarter; while for purposes of comparison previous 
returns should be repeated. For the first two months the returns have not 
included a statement of goods imported through the post ; such an omission 
should be remedied without delay. Statistics for the months of July and 
August reflect the gradual improvement that has already been recorded in 
Transvaal trade.—According to a Reufser’s cable the revenue for the first 
quarter of the financial year amounted to £ 1,056,000, as compared with 
£992,516 in the corresponding period of last year. The expenditure was 


£959,917, against £965,840. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN BANKERS. 
[From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 

HOUGH the American Bankers’ Association is over thirty 
years old it had never visited Washington till the 
present year. It met with such an exuberant reception 
that it might have said with Charles the Second, on 
his jubilant entry into London in 1660, that if he had 

known how eager his loving subjects were to have him he would have 

come over much sooner. If the American Bankers’ Association had 
had the least idea of the hearty welcome that was awaiting it at 
the Federal capital it would not have put it off till its thirty-first 

Convention, as this happens to be. 

It is, indeed, one of the paradoxes of public life that the two 
powers which, above all others, influence the monetary system of 
this great country have hitherto lived apart. Instead of keeping in 
close touch with each other, as might have been expected from their 
intimate practical relations, they held each other at arm’s length. 
That the men who make banking and currency laws for eighty 
millions of people should seldom exchange opinions with practical 
bankers is indeed a paradox. Stranger still that there should ever 
have been actual jealousy between the legislative and banking 
professions. It is no longer so strong as it was, and perhaps no 
Congressman would now admit it; but we have not to go many 
years back for distinct traces of it. Even the recent Convention 
furnished proof of its survival in a negative form. The political 
chiefs were somewhat conspicuous by their absence. From President 
Roosevelt downward all the national and municipal authorities joined 
in the cordial welcome given to the bankers. The President not only 
received them at the White House, but he took a warm interest in 
their proceedings. At his wish the Convention had been in fact 
postponed for a couple of weeks, to enable him to be in Washington 
while it was sitting. The date originally fixed for it was the last 
week in September, but it was not actually held till the second week 
of October. 

A certain amount of co-operation from the financial members of 
the Administration was of course forthcoming. That has become 
almost a regular feature of the Convention. The bankers would be 
sadly disappointed if neither the Secretary of the Treasury nor the 
Comptroller of the Currency graced their programme. 





This year 
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they were both on it, and their contributions were of more than 
passing interest. Mr. Ridgely, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
discussed, in a very lucid and impressive way, the reform which he 
considers to be most urgent in his department, namely, better 
examination and supervision of banks. While he was strictly depart- 
mental, the Secretary of the Treasury went far afield in search of a 
subject. Instead of following up his notable address of the previous 
month to the Iowa bankers, and developing the bank-note scheme 
there propounded, he, to the surprise of the Convention, started a 
fresh scent altogether. The bankers were at first mystified and then 
amused when they found themselves being addressed on the subject 
of trade expansion. Mr. Shaw, however, imparted fresh interest to 
the hackneyed theme. His elaborate catalogue of the limitations of 
American foreign trade had a sting in its tail, for it ended with a 
strong plea on behalf of a national merchant marine. 


Coming as this did from a leading member of the Cabinet, and a 
possible candidate for the next presidential nomination, this declara- 
tion was highly significant. It was so strongly put to this Convention 
as to carry away the most level-headed of them, and Mr. Shaw’s 
friends, striking while the iron was hot, obtained a formal vote of the 
Convention in favour of shipping subsidies. Its practical value was 
somewhat detracted from by the fact of its having been snatched at a 
thinly-attended meeting and without previous notice. But all the 
same it is now on the records of the Convention as a declaration of 
opinion by the highest official organ of the banking interest. No 
doubt there would have been vigorous opposition to it if the subject 
had come up in a dress debate. Strong dissent has since been 
expressed in the banking press, and an attempt to rescind the vote is 
not at all unlikely to be made hereafter. For the present, however, 
the advocates of shipping subsidies have stolen a march on the free 
traders, and the bankers’ vote in their favour is sure to be exploited 
by them in the coming Session of Congress. 

Though Mr. Shaw’s argument would have had no meaning apart 
from shipping subsidies, he would not commit himself to them 
explicitly. He could swallow the thing itself easily enough, but he 
haggled at the name. At the close of his speech he said, “1 am not 
urging ship subsidies. I am speaking of results, not of methods.” 
But what other conclusion than ship subsidies could language such 
as Mr. Shaw used in his summing up possibly lead to. He said :— 

“We occupy the best position on the map. We have the safest 
and most convenient form of money in the world (notwithstanding 
the inelasticity on which Mr. Shaw enlarges so frequently). We 
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speak the language of commerce. Our farms produce more than the 
farms of any other country. Our mines yield gold liberally by the 
car load, silver by the train load, and there is, unloaded on the 
shores of a single State, more iron ore than any other country 
produces. Our forests yield one hundred million feet of lumber for 
every day of the calendar year. Our factories turn out more finished 
products than all the factories of England and Germany combined 
by fully three thousand million dollars a year. We transport this 
matchless product of farm and factory, forest and mine, from the 
interior to the sea at one-third of what similar services cost any- 
where else beneath the skies. We carry it from point to point along 
the coasts in better vessels, in quicker time, and at cheaper rates than 
others. But at our coast line we are brought to an abrupt halt. 
Here we are no longer independent. Our foreign commerce is four 
times as large as it was forty years ago, but we carry in our own 
ships only one-third as many gross tons as we did forty years ago. 
We have protected and encouraged every interest but our merchant 
marine, and every protected interest has flourished. We have every 
facility for international commerce except international merchants, 
international bankers, and an international merchant marine. Shall 
we not have these too?” 

Mr. Shaw did not “urge ship subsidies” as he ought to have 
done to give his paper a logical finish. But he could trust his friends 
in the background to do it for him, and they did. I have room only 
for the gist of the five-clause resolution which they next day rushed 
through the Convention. It is to be found in the second and third 
clauses of the resolution :— 

“That we favour and most respectfully urge the passage by 
Congress of some measure to foster and encourage the upbuilding of 
our merchant marine and give us back the prestige upon the high 
seas which we once enjoyed.” 

“That we favour the ship subsidy measure which has received 
consideration at the hands of Congress, which, we think, would tend 
to restore our flag upon the seas and build up our merchant marine 
to the extent that the necessities of our trade now and in the future 
may demand.” 

In order to complete this characteristically American episode we 
only need to add a specimen of the belated protests which this 
snatch vote evoked. The financial press condemned it on the ground 
of expediency as well as of principle. The “gold bug” press was 
sweeping, though courteous, in its disapproval of the red herring 
which Mr. Shaw has drawn across the path of monetary reform. 
The United States Investor, which stands pat on the Indianapolis 


’ 
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platform, scornfully suggested that he must have borrowed his tactics 
from “the leaders of the British Government,” with whom “it 
is a settled habit to divert attention from troublesome problems 
at home to tentative ones abroad.” The Secretary’s selection of a 
topic, it continued, must be regarded as somewhat far-fetched when 
the one nearer at home, currency reform, was, upon his own previous 
representation, the most important that bankers could possibly 
consider. It was a distinct disappointment to a large number 
of the members of the Convention, that was voiced in a considerable 
part of the serious-minded journals, “ for, however important this 
commercial question may be, the monetary one is much the more 
pressing. We predict that in thus failing to grasp a_ brilliant 
opportunity Mr. Shaw will discover that he has weakened his 
position before the public and has not served his own aims 
materially.” 

Nor was the Convention itself spared for its share in the comedy. 
The United States /nvestor informed it that “a declaration made 
under such circumstances could not be considered serious, or as 
potential in bringing about results. The incongruity of advocating 
with some manifestation of interest a policy which in its essence 
is some degrees removed from banking business, and giving that in 
which they are most directly concerned scant attention, cannot but 
leave an impression upon the public mind that the Bankers’ 
Association has measurably declined in importance as a factor in 
patriotic public efforts to remedy business evils.” 

But the United States /nvestor finds consolation in the thought 
that the Indianapolis platform still survives. If any reform is to be 
accomplished, that, it thinks, is the model to be followed. “It must 
be inaugurated by the business men in general, as was done in 
the Indianapolis Monetary Conference of 1897.” Other financial 
organs are still more candid in their treatment of this apparent 
frivolity on the part of the Bankers’ Convention. They rebuke the 
bankers for interfering with other people’s business and leaving their 
own undone, a censure for which there is a considerable amount of 
justification. 

But the Convention, though a large and important body, should 
not, after all, be taken more seriously than it takes itself. The fact 
that it is large—its membership now approaches eight thousand— 
argues that it must also be heterogeneous. Its members come from 
every State in the Union, and from nearly every town and village. 
Among them there are wide diversities, not only of mind and 
education, but of ideas and modes of expression. They are drawn 
to the Convention by a great variety of motives, among which 
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banking science plays but a small part. As at political conventions, 
the most effective part of the work is done behind the scenes. From 
the opening to the close lobbying of all kinds goes on. He is not 
much of a banker who cannot during the three days of the Conven- 
tion fix up a good many fresh deals with his fellow members. 

A man, say from Iowa or Nebraska, who has surplus deposits to 
put out in the East. or a good exchange account to offer, will 
“ dicker” all round with eastern bankers till he finds one who will 
give him the most favourable terms. For the exchange of local 
business he will “dicker” in the same way with neighbouring 
bankers. In short, he gets the most he can for whatever he has to 
give. While learned papers are being read to admiring audiences, 
these annual “deals” are being negotiated in the lobbies. The two 
incongruous performances get on side by side, seldom interfering 
with each other. Nor is it absolutely impossible that politics may 
crop in occasionally. American bankers have to be decided poli- 
ticians, and though it is not professional etiquette to interfere actively 
in elections, they do what they can in a quiet way for their party 
platform, whatever it may be. One would hardly like to say that the 
paper on “Trade Expansion,” and the subsequent resolution of 
the Convention in favour of shipping subsidies, was a prearranged 
boom for Mr. Shaw, but they certainly derive a peculiar significance 
from his position as a possible presidential candidate in 1908. 

To be just, however, to the Convention, there was one other 
incident that showed the political cloven hoof. The principal 
speakers when they touched on politics at all were Roosevelt men, 
and every allusion to the President was warmly cheered. One of the 
earliest resolutions passed by the Convention thanked him “for his 
untiring efforts and eminent services in the interests of humanity and 
civilisation, which were so abundantly crowned with success in the 
honourable treaty of peace at Portsmouth.” 

Immediately before this resolution came up an_ international 
incident happened in the shape of a graceful compliment paid to 
the Scotch banks and their representative, Mr. Blyth, of the Union 
Bank of Scotland. He had come over specially to read a paper on 
the Scottish system of banking. The first thing that President 
Swinney did after reading his inaugural address was to inform the 
Convention that they had with them, he believed for the first time, the 
representative of a foreign nation engaged in the banking business. 
He invited Mr. Blyth on to the platform, an invitation which was 
warmly endorsed by the meeting. Mr. Blyth’s paper had also a good 
place assigned to it on the programme, and it was listened to with 
marked attention. There are, as you know, many ardent admirers of 
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the Scotch banking system in the States, and still more of the Canadian 
banking system. For reasons that have been frequently stated in 
the Bankers’ Magazine, | am very sceptical about its adaptability to 
the wholly different circumstances of banking business in this 
country. At the same time it may serve the Americans as a useful 
model, and, if only for educational purposes, it is well that they 
should have a correct conception of it. 

Mr. Blyth’s paper was eminently qualified to serve that end. In 
plain language, he first sketched the history of the Scotch banking 
system, and then explained its working. Incidentally he had to 
describe the Bank Act of 1845, and the intricate hard and fast note 
issues which we owe to that much controverted law. He had the 
courage to speak of these issues as models of elasticity, thereby 
exciting the envy of every American banker in the room. Here, | 
think, he took rather an undue advantage of their craze for elasticity, 
and claimed more for the Scotch bank-note than it is actually entitled 
to. ‘The following extract is sure to provoke criticism at home, 
though it passed unchallenged at Washington :— 

* Our system of note issue has not been altered since 1845. The 
aggregate circulation depends upon the public demand for this form 
of currency. There is an elasticity in our circulation which the 
national banks of America must envy. We have no artificial, 
objectionable and, we venture to think, quite unnecessary limits as to 
the gross circulation, the proportion of small notes and large, or the 
withdrawal of circulation. During the last thirty years it has 
fluctuated between five and eight millions sterling. The note issue 
is not secured by the purchase of Government bonds, or in any other 
way. Nor are we compelled, as the Bank of England is, to keep our 
Issue Department separate from our Banking Department. In the 
event of the bankruptcy of a bank the holders of notes have no 
priority over ordinary depositors.” 

If any of the American bankers who listened to Mr. Blyth had 
ever visited Scotland and examined its banking system for them- 
selves they might have put him through an awkward cross-examina- 
tion on the above passage. They might, for instance, have elicited 
from him that the major part of the note issues he thus lauded was 
arbitrarily fixed by Parliament sixty years ago and remains arbi- 
trarily fixed to this day; that the only elastic part of it is the excess 
issue which the banks are allowed to make against gold held to the 
full amount of the note; that this excess issue is neither more nor 
less than gold certificates such as any American bank can obtain any 
day from the Treasury against gold deposits. Why a fully-covered 
gold note should be elastic in Scotland and inelastic in the United 
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States I fail to see.. This much, however, may be seen by anyone 
who compares the two, that they are practically and essentially the 
same thing. 

It was fortunate for Mr. Blyth that this obvious oversight on his 
part was not detected on the spot. On every other point his inter- 
esting paper was unassailable. Perhaps its most noted success was 
the lucid and original explanation it gave of the real value to the 
Scotch banks of their note issues. Many people, he said, supposed 
that the cost of the note being so small they must-make a consider- 
able profit from the interest earned on the amount in circulation, but 
this was a mistake :— 

“It is in another quarter altogether that the Scotch banks find 
the value of the one-pound notes. It is the unissued notes in the tills 
of the branch offices, forming the till-money of more than one 
thousand branches, wherein the real value lies. Without them the 
banks would require to keep eight or ten millions of gold coin, not 
as a reserve but as till-money. It is these one-pound notes which 
have enabled branch offices to be established in every part of the 
country. There is no such network of branch banks in any other 
country in the world. It is at these offices that we have collected 
the savings of the people from hundreds of thousands of small 
depositors. With a metallic currency and Bank of England five- 
pound notes, branches could not have been profitably established in 
country districts. The cost would have been prohibitive.” 

In the latter part of his paper Mr. Blyth described the cash 
credit system, once so popular in Scotland but now being superseded 
by other methods. Then, summing up the characteristic features of 
Scotch banking, he placed them in the following order :— 

1. The right of issue. { 

2. Its branch system made possible by the one-pound note. 

3. Its cash credit account the most liberal form of banking 
advance yet invented. 

Particular interest was shown by the Americans in his de- 
scription of the four lines of defence of the Scotch banks against 
“sudden and unexpected withdrawal of deposits.” This is a 
danger the American banks suffer from frequently. It is, in fact, 
always hanging over them, and one can hardly take up a newspaper 
without seeing that some bank or other has had a run upon it. If 
there is one thing that American bankers are more nervous about 
than anything else, even elastic currency, it is sudden panics among 
small depositors. Their highest praise for a bank is that it is “ panic 
proof.” Mr. Blyth’s four lines of defence would suit them admirably 
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if they could be realised, but they are, I fear, out of American 
reach :— 

“ First of all, there are the gold sovereigns in the banks’ own safes 
which may amount to 45,000,000. 

“ Secondly, the Scotch banks all keep large balances at the Bank 
of England and with other London bankers. 

“ Thirdly, they lend large amounts to London bill brokers at call 
or at three or four days’ notice. 

“Fourthly, they lend large sums also to London stockbrokers 
from account to account, that is for periods of fourteen days.” 

In addition to these four lines of defence they have large 
holdings of British Government and other ' gilt-edged securities 
realisable at a day’s notice. 

The paper contained a variety of statistical data, which need not 
be served up again to English readers. I have summarised its 
salient points and those which appeared to make the greatest 
impression on the Convention. A full report of the paper has been 
published in the principal banking organs, and it will, no doubt, be 
preserved in the official records of the Convention. American 
bankers admit that it has given them a good deal to digest and to 
reflect upon. Hereafter they should understand Scotch banking 
almost as well as they do the Canadian system, of which they have 
long been great students and admirers. 

The star address of the Convention was undoubtedly Mr. Frank 
Vanderlip’s. It was interesting in many ways: first, in the personality 
and financial prestige of the speaker; second, in the variety and 
magnitude of the subjects treated; and finally, in its unexpected 
effect on the stock market. The Vice-President of the National 
City Bank of New York is in his new sphere as typical an American 
as President Roosevelt is in his. He is an equally good representative 
of the strenuous life which now rules the United States. He exhibits 
the latest and highest type of American intellect in the banking 
department. Strange to say he was not born a banker, nor was he 
specially trained for it. Banking is the third, if not the fourth, 
vocation he has successfully exercised. But nothing of his previous 
life and experience has been wasted. However far distant it may 
have seemed to the ordinary eye to be from banking proper, all of it 
has helped to make Mr. Vanderlip what he is to-day—one of the first 
half-dozen financial authorities in the United States. 

Lombard Street, should it do these pages the honour of glancing 
over them, will not, I hope, be shocked at the disclosure I have to 
make, that Mr. Vanderlip began life as a journalist. But it was as a 
Chicago journalist, which makes a great difference. It must be 
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fifteen years or more since I was introduced to him on the Chicago 
Board of Trade as the financial editor of the 7rzdune. Since then 
he has travelled far and climbed pretty high. His first step from 
journalism to practical finance was taken when he became private 
secretary to Mr. Page, President McKinley’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. It will be remembered that Mr. Page, before he entered 
into public life, was a Chicago banker. Mr. Vanderlip of course 
knew all the principal bankers and financiers in Chicago, and not a 
few in the East. He had also an extensive acquaintance in his own 
profession. To a new Minister of Finance at Washington a man 
with this double qualification could be an invaluable assistant. But, 
important as it was, Mr. Vanderlip had still higher gifts in reserve. 

In a short time he was promoted to be Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, and he had not been long in that trying position when one 
of the principal banks of New York offered him one still more 
distinguished. The National City Bank, of which Mr. Vanderlip is 
now Vice-President, is the hub of the inner circle of high finance. 
It is popularly known as the “ Standard Oil bank,” and a man needs 
to be many times a millionaire before he can fill even a minor seat 
on its Board. The Rockefellers have, no doubt, made good use of 
it in carrying through the gigantic schemes and combinations on 
which they have been engaged during the last eight or ten years. 
But its services have not been by any means limited to them. Few 
high financiers in New York, from Mr. Morgan downwards, have not 
at one time or another enjoyed the benefit of its splendid organization 
and its spirited management. Its ramifications are consequently 
numerous and far-reaching. 

The National City Bank has the widest possible programme. 
Local, national and international business are all alike welcome to 
it. One hand is in the closest touch with Wall Street, while the 
other is on the pulse of the produce markets and the general commerce 
of the country. Our English banks offer no counterpart to it, and 
even among international banks there are few. The Deutsche Bank 
and the Credit Lyonnaise come nearest to it of any financial institu- 
tion in Europe. To be the working head of such a bank would be 
no small honour even for a veteran who had devoted his whole life to 
banking. For a man like Mr. Vanderlip, still under middle age, 
and it is to be hoped with the best part of his life yet before him, it 
is a rare privilege indeed, and one full of brilliant opportunities. 

That a man so exceptionally well situated at the very heart of 
financial affairs, and in himself so well qualified to grapple with 
financial problems, should be a welcome speaker at a Bankers’ 
Convention goes without saying. Moreover, Mr. Vanderlip has the 
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mesmeric gift which doubles the effect of one’s opinions, however 
weighty these may be in themselves. He combines the ceaseless 
energy of Chicago with the culture of Boston and the cosmopolitanism 
of New York. Every American who comes into contact with him, 
publicly or privately, feels an all-round sympathy emanating from 
him. He says to himself, “ Here is a man who believes in the 
United States, who appreciates its vast possibilities, who is proud 
of its great achievements in -agriculture, industry and commerce, 
who sees redeeming points even in its excesses, who looks at the 
bright side of trusts and railroads, who is constitutionally optimistic 
in American stocks, but never a reckless or an- unscrupulous 
* bull.’” 

Mr. Vanderlip is, in a word, the right sort*of banker to talk 
stocks to other American bankers. He knows both his subject and 
his audience. The only thing he did not know, or had temporarily 
forgotten, at Washington was the eccentricity of his old friends, the 
reporters. With all his professional experience he failed to remember 
that the reporters are creatures of the hour, that they live only 
to catch the passing sentiment. For some time before the Bankers’ 
Convention met at Washington the passing sentiment of the stock 
market had been rather “ bearish,” or at least hesitating. The reporters, 
true to their professional instincts, had at the moment no ear save 
for “bear” points. Mr. Vanderlip’s address was a prolonged plan of 
prosperity, ending with one or two brief sentences of caution to the 
optimists, who would over-discount the millennium itself if they had 
a chance. The reporters, much, no doubt, to Mr. Vanderlip’s chagrin 
and to the surprise of his hearers, passed over all his golden periods 
and seized on the cautionary sentences at the end, which had really 
been thrown in only to enhance by contrast the effect of what had 
gone before. 

Never was an eloquent and persuasive “ bull” plea so completely 
stultified and reversed. Mr. Vanderlip had hardly finished speaking 
before his cautionary remarks were torn from their context and 
telegraphed all over the world in the guise of a “ bearish” wavering. 
In Wall Street the “ bulls,” who had hitherto considered Mr. Vanderlip 
among themselves, thought there must be some serious reason for 
his turning thus suddenly against them. They wheeled round on 
the spot, and their only thought was how to get out of the hole 
in which they found themselves. London and the Continent were 
quickly infected with the changed sentiment of Wall Street, and a 
general stampede set it. It was a striking tribute to the power of 
the press, especially when on a wrong tack; but it gave a rather 
blue finish to the Convention. As soon as possible, however, the 
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misapprehension was corrected, and stocks rallied again as quickly 
as they had slumped. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s Washington address is likely to be better 
remembered hereafter for the slump it caused in stocks than for 
its glowing picture of American progress or for its brilliant forecast 
of the probable effect of our ever-increasing gold supplies. On the 
latter point he spoke with much more conviction than most of us 
have yet attained to. But cogent, and to some extent original, 
reasons were given for the conclusions which at first blush seemed 
too positive. And, whatever difficulty we may have in accepting 
his conclusions, there can be none in appreciating the strong light 
in which he presented the coming glut of gold. The exceptional 
attention paid by his Government to gold statistics, as well as to 
monetary statistics generally, here stood him in good stead. We 
in Europe who have not these alarming figures kept constantly 
before us are naturally slower than the Americans to appreciate 
their significance. Mr. Vanderlip concentrated them, as it were, in 
a flashlight. 

In every day of this year 1905, work days and feast days, 
holidays and Sundays, there will be drawn from the ground a million 
dollars of new gold. The mines of the world will produce this year 
$375,000,000 of gold. We may reasonably look forward in the near 
future to an annual average output of $400,000,000 of new gold 
for at least a considerable number of years. When we remember 
that in 1885 the production of gold was only $115,000,000, we begin 
to get a comprehensive view of the significance of this increase. 
When we remember, further, that the entire monetary stock of gold 
in the world is about $5,700,000,000, we can calculate that the output 
of the next fourteen years will about equal the present stock. 

“ These figures,” proceeded Mr. Vanderlip, “ are startling. What 
is to be their influence upon prices? What effect may they have 
upon money rates?” 


This young American banker is the latest of a long series of 
thinkers who have racked their brains over that riddle. In casting 
about for a solution of it he first went to the classical economists— 
Adam Smith, Ricardo and John Stuart Mill; but their quantitative 
theory of money did not help him much, nor, for that matter, has it 
been of much help to anyone. After studying it from a variety of 
standpoints, Mr. Vanderlip concluded that, though there was some 
“economic truth in it,” it had proved practically inadequate. Its 
operation was, to an unforeseeable extent, neutralised by “ interfering 
circumstances and modifying conditions.” On the other hand, it 
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correctly expressed certain tendencies in banking business with 
which all bankers were familiar. 


“It is within the intimate knowledge of all of us that if our bank 
reserves are increased we are moved to increase our loans. A 
pressure to increase loans tends to reduce interest rates. Lower 
interest rates enhance the price of income-paying securities. I think 
everyone will accept, subject to important modifying conditions, the 
statement that an increase in the monetary supply has a tendency to 
advance prices. There may be other influences that will be 
counteractive in the final result, but neither can there be any doubt 
that with every million dollars of gold added to the bank reserves of 
the world there is a tendency to increase credit lines. That increase 
in credit lines in turn has its influence on the side of advancing 
prices. As a practical matter, however, | do not believe we are 
facing any economic revolution as a result of this influx of gold. 
We must remember that the growth of business may keep pace with, 
or even run ahead of, the substantial growth in the gold reserve, 
so that, in spite of actual increase, the relative percentage of gold 
reserves to credit demand would leave prices unchanged.” 

This solution of the gold riddle, or rather, this indication of how 
it may ultimately solve itself in real life, was apparently satisfactory 
to the Bankers’ Convention. It ought, perhaps, to be satisfactory 
and reassuring to bankers generally. If they were the only people 
concerned it might be satisfactory all round. But I fear there 
are important bearings of the question which Mr. Vanderlip did not 
reach. His limits of time and space forbade him to enter fully into 
the economic and industrial aspects. Even his own particular 
standpoint he was compelled to treat in its narrowest and most 
professional form. He had to leave untouched its historical and 
international ramifications. All who attempt to elucidate the gold 
problem are, however, subject to the same local limitations. It was, 
perhaps, unavoidable that he should deal with it exclusively from the 
American standpoint, overlooking the fact that every financial 
country in the world will be differently affected by a glut of gold. 


What Mr. Vanderlip brought out most clearly was, firstly, the 
immense breadth and complexity of the question; secondly, the 
narrow and limited view of it that is possible to any individual 
observer. If he be an American, it takes him all his time to see 
a small portion of the American conditions. If he be an English- 
man, the most he can do is to get an imperfect view of the English 
factors in the problem. If he be a German, he will find the German 
peculiarities of the case too large for any ordinary grasp. A 
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cosmopolitan international treatment of the gold question is too 
much to expect as yet from any human being. The utmost that can 
be done at present is to grope along in the twilight through 
heaps of chaotic and contradictory data, which one day our 
successors may be able to reduce to order. 


Mr. Vanderlip would, I believe, frankly admit his historical and 
geographical limitations. Perhaps he would also admit that his 
reasoning with respect to the gold supply of the next fourteen or 
fifteen years is largely theoretical. Neither Adam Smith nor 
Ricardo could have argued the question more 7” vacuo than he has 
done. It is true that he makes a passing allusion to “ interfering 
circumstances and modifying conditions,” but he does not stop a 
moment to indicate to us what these are likely to be. The omission 
is unfortunate, because many students of the gold question are coming 
round to the belief that the “ interfering circumstances and modifying 
conditions” are more important than the general principle itself. 


How a largely increased supply of gold would operate on prices 
in vacuo, that is without modifying circumstances or conditions, any 
classical economist can tell us. From Smith to Professor Nicholson 
they have all told us, in more or less abstruse language, but what we 
expect from a practical financier like Mr. Vanderlip is something 
beyond the range of the classical economists. We cannot look to 
them for more than a priori deductions. We look to Mr. Vanderlip 
for “the interfering circumstances and modifying conditions” which 
so frequently upset the conclusions of abstract reasoners. If the gold 
supply or any other economic factor of its class were to operate 
in vacuo the results could be foretold with mathematical certainty. 
But we know that in actual life it never does and never will so 
operate. There will always be disturbing influences, and the business 
of the practical economist is to investigate these, to ascertain their 
nature, their strength, and their tendency. 


The gold problem is surrounded with “ interfering circumstances 
and modifying conditions.” They are of many different origins and 
kinds. Legislation creates a good many of them. Commercial 
custom adds largely to their number. Modern banking is prolific of 
them. Moreover, they are an active family. They are always on 
the increase, always assuming new forms, always becoming more 
complex. To have merely enumerated the chief of those now 
in existence would have taken up a considerable portion of 
Mr. Vanderlip’s paper. But they would, I venture to think, have 
enhanced its interest. Suppose he had touched on the precarious 
legal position of gold as a monetary standard. Its market value- 
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rests mainly on international convention confirmed by domestic laws 
of various countries, declaring a given weight of gold to be the 
monetary unit of such countries. Neither the domestic laws nor the 
international convention has an absolutely scientific basis. They are 
not economic principles but only political expedients. The power 
which made could quickly unmake them. Gold could be as easily 
demonetised as silver was if sufficient occasion were forthcoming for 
the change. 

That would be a decidedly “interfering circumstance,” though it 
completely escaped Mr. Vanderlip’s attention. He reassured his 
audience by telling them that “ he did not believe we are facing any 
economic revolution as a result of this influx of gold.” I hope that 
even the politicians of the day, to say nothing of the bankers and 
financiers, will soon cease to be foolish enough to risk an economic 
revolution for the sake of a metal which, so far as the real wealth of 
nations is concerned, might as well be left underground. Its owners 
would save storage by not mining it until it is needed for actual and 
not mere conventional use. 

Legislation is fraught with contingencies and _ possibilities 
unfavourable to gold. It is not safe even among its banking friends. 
Suppose that their eyes were to be suddenly opened to the delusion 
that holding big gold reserves means good banking? When they 
perceive that the safety of their deposits, the solidity of their credit, 
and the general efficiency of their business depends more on how it is 
conducted than on the contents of their cellars, the scramble for gold 
will soon slacken. Why does the paradox never strike them that 
they as bankers should be so much more the eager to accumulate gold 
than their customers are? If their customers were always demanding 
it of them they might be excused for heaping it up, but the public 
are the smallest users of gold. A little of it goes a long way with 
them, because they keep it in circulation. The banks keep their 
share out of circulation and can never have enough. 


One day there will be “interfering circumstances and modifying 
conditions” of the gold problem among the banks themselves. Why 
did Mr. Vanderlip ignore so evident a contingency? There may 
also be great changes of commercial policy affecting gold, as for 
instance diminished speculation, quicker and cheaper modes of 
distributing commodities, and accelerated transfers of property. 
Innumerable changes are conceivable in the daily business of life 
which would tend to economise all forms of money, especially 
metallic money. Mr. Vanderlip, however, has taken no note of 
these. If he had gone thoroughly into the “ interfering circumstances 
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and modifying conditions” he would have found that they are far 
more important than the academic question, how an influx of gold 
might operate on prices im vacuo. The exceptions are more 
interesting than the rule itself. 

There will not, I fear, be much real progress made toward a 
solution of the gold problem until bankers like Mr. Vanderlip realise 
the artificiality of the whole existing situation. They must also have 
brought home to them the responsibility of their own profession for 
perpetuating and aggravating this artificial situation. Even more 
than the lawmakers, bankers are responsible for most of our gold 
scares, because they foster the conditions which render gold scares 
possible. They cherish exaggerated ideas of the functions of gold in 
banking, which produce still more exaggerated notions of its import- 
ance in currency. They entirely overrate its economic value. Gold 
and sound banking get mixed up in their minds and become 
inseparable, though there is no essential connection between the two. 
It appears to be almost as impossible for American bankers to regard 
the gold problem apart from banking as it is for them to devise 
an elastic currency. Are they not, in both cases, worshipping 
chimeras ? 





W. R. LAWSON. 









WASHINGTON, 


October, 1905. 
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UniTEp STATES PROSPERITY.—There is no doubt that the United States 
of America are now experiencing a period of most remarkable financial 
and commercial prosperity. And, indeed, there is little fear that those on 
this side of the Atlantic are not already well aware of this fact, for the 
American correspondents of our journals seem to let no opportunity go by 
for impressing us by the mere magnitude of the figures involved. Thus the New 
York correspondent of the Zimes states that one of the best indications of 
the prosperity existing throughout the country generally is to be found in 
the regular monthly statement of failures published by the recognised com- 
mercial and financial publication. According to Dun’s Review, the com- 
mercial failures during October were 852 in number and $6,751,992 in 
amount of defaulted indebtedness, against 888 insolvencies in the same 
month last year, when the liabilities were $10,525,728. For months past 
now the conditions in this respect have shown an improvement compared 
with last year, and this is attributed to the good crops and to industrial 
peace, which brings full occupation for all labour and a liberal distribution of 
money in the shape of wages. The number of unemployed is smaller than 
at any time in recent years, and this is the keynote of the national success. 
Not only were liabilities smaller than in the same month last year, but the 
comparison is still more favourable when carried further back. Since records 
have been kept by this authority only one year has made a better showing 
than this year, and the small losses of last month become more impressive 
when the large increase in the number of firms and the capital involved is 
taken into due consideration. 
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AN IMPORTANT BANKING AMALGAMATION. 
> “5, 


7 





ATHER to the surprise of people in the City, the announce- 
ment was made on November 14 that the London 
City and Midland Bank had arranged to absorb the 
Nottingham Joint Stock Bank. In many quarters it 
had been thought that, as the London City and Midland 

Bank had rounded off its capital and reserve at the comfortable totals 

of £3,000,000 a-piece, expansion by absorption on its part would not 

continue. Allowance, however, has to be made for the circumstance 
that no business corporation desires to miss a favourable opportunity 
of carrying out a profitable bargain, and in all probability the 

Nottingham absorption offered such an opportunity. Established in 

1865, for a great many years past its profits have been very satisfac- 

tory, the dividends for the fifteen years prior to 1896 having been 

10 per cent., whilst since that date distributions have been at the rate 

of 124 per cent. per annum. With twenty-nine offices distributed in 

Nottingham, Derby and the surrounding districts, it had drawn to 

itself a very fair business in point of size, and the last balance-sheet 

made up to December 31, 1904, was as follows :— 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Paid-up capital ‘ - + £200,000 Cash in hand and at short notice £344,336 
Reserve . , ‘ ° - 176,000 Investment of reserve (consols 
Current and deposit accounts . 2,003,890 and local loans) ‘ . 176,000 
Profit and loss account after Other investments . ‘ . 286,568 
payment of interim dividend 19,371 Premises . , ° ‘ ° 63,353 
Bills discounted, current and 
other accounts . , + 1,529,004 
42,399,261 £2,399,261 

















A business of the kind reflected by this balance-sheet was able to 
demand a good price, and it is not surprising that the London City 
and Midland had to grant distinctly favourable terms before securing 
control of the bank. The arrangements for purchase are set forth in 
the following terms by a circular issued on the part of the Nottingham 
Joint Stock Bank regarding the amalgamation :— 

“On completion of the amalgamation the paid-up capital of the London City and 
Midland Bank, Limited, will be increased approximately to £ 3,142,850, and the reserve fund 
approximately to 43,142,850. 

“ The provisional arrangement agreed to between the two boards provides that one share 
and one-seventh of a share (each share £12. 10s. paid) of the London City and Midland 
Bank, Limited, together with the sum of £2 in cash, shall be given for two shares of the 
Nottingham Joint Stock Bank, Limited (each share £10 paid). For the purposes of this 
negotiation the value of a share in the London City and Midland Bank, Limited, has been 
taken at £49. 
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“ Fractional certificates representing one-seventh of a London City and Midland Bank 
share will be issued. Shareholders receiving such fractional certificates can sell them or buy 
others to make up a whole share. 

“The amalgamation of the two Banks will take effect as from December 31 last. The 
shareholders of this bank have already received for the half-year ended June 30 last a 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. A bonus for the same half-year, at the rate 
of 24 per cent. per annum, will be paid on or about the 15th proximo, making the total 
distribution for the half-year ended June 30 last at the rate of 12} per cent. per annum. 

“The London City and Midland Bank, Limited, have arranged to appoint your directors 
as 3 local advisory committee for five years, so that the business may be continued on the 
same lines as heretofore, and they will receive for their services the same fees as they at 
present receive as directors. 

“The London City and Midland Bank, Limited, and Mr. John Richard Goodwin, the 
general manager of this bank, are to enter into an agreement under which, in consideration 
of a commuted payment, he will accept office as manager at Nottingham at a reduced salary, 
and will bind himself not to be interested in competing concerns and to waive all claims for 
pension. The services of the whole of the other members of the staff of the Nottingham 
Joint Stock Bank, Limited, will be retained by the London City and Midland Bank, 
Limited.” 

As the shares of the Nottingham Joint Stock Bank numbered 
20,000 the payment in cash amounted to £20,000, whilst the value 
of the shares of the London City and Midland Bank given as part 
of the purchase price, taken at 49, was about £560,272, so that the 
shareholders of the absorbed institution received cash and shares to 
the value of over £580,000 for a capital and reserve of £376,000. 
Much of this increased value, however, is the result of the excellent 
market value of London City and Midland shares, and, as a matter 
of fact, that bank will gain from the transaction, as in addition to the 
economies that will accrue in working it has secured assets representing 
£200,000 of capital and £176,000 of reserve, by the addition of 
£142,850 to the capital and £142,850 to the reserve, and a payment 
of £20,000 in cash, so that it has gained substantially from the 
transaction. We believe the negotiations that led up to the 
absorption had been in progress for some time, as is proved by the 
fact that the amalgamation will date from December 31 last. The 
results we have set forth, however, go to show that two banking 
institutions may be blended with advantage to both groups of 
shareholders. 




















a. 
—_ 








CALEDONIAN BANKING Company, LimiITED.—A branch of this bank has 
been opened at Lossiemouth under the charge of Mr. James M. Fraser, late 
agent at Elgin, with Mr. James A. Cameron, formerly accountant at 
Hopeman, as assistant agent.—With respect to the Forres branch, it is 
announced that Mr. W. M. Urquhart, who, since the death of his father, 
Mr. A. Urquhart, has been sole agent, but has continued to sign all official 
documents as “A. & W. Urquhart,” will in future sign in his own name.— 
The Hopeman branch, which has hitherto been conducted under the agency 
of Mr. Graham, of the Burghead office, has now been disjoined from Burghead, 
and will in future be worked in all respects as an independent branch. 
Mr. C. H. Mitchell, late accountant at Nairn, has been appointed agent. 
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Wotes and Comments, 








ONE of the most popular conferments in the list 

sin richarpd)§=>._:«oOf_-«s Birthday Honours by the King was that of a 

aoe ear . baronetcy upon Mr. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.P. 

A member of one of the oldest banking firms in the 

City, he has always taken an interest in banking affairs, whilst at the 

same time he has taken a wide view of his duties and has been 

foremost in many questions outside of commercial life, but which 
tend to the public welfare. 


THE directors of the Clydesdale Bank have 
appointed Mr. John Henderson as general manager 
in place of Mr. Wilson, who retired a short time 
back. Mr. Henderson since 1898 has been manager of the North 
of Scotland Bank, with its headquarters at Aberdeen. His manage- 
ment of that institution has been distinctly successful, and almost 
from the time of his joining the bank the dividends have been 
steadily advancing. Thus the distribution for 1897-8 was 8} per 
cent., whereas the dividend just announced brings up the return 
for the year to 10% per cent. This improvement in the distribution 
to the shareholders has been accompanied by considerable attention 
to the reserve, for the general reserve has risen from £125,000 to 
£207,500 in the time, while bank buildings have been written down, 
in spite of any additions required by the extension of business, 
from £190,707 to £173,005. Needless to say these results have not 
been obtained without a considerable expansion in the general 
business of the bank, and no doubt the directors of the Clydes- 
dale Bank had these results in their mind when they made the 
appointment. — 

IN succession to Mr. Henderson, who has been 

NORTH OF appointed General Manager of the Clydesdale Bank, 
SCOTLAND BANK. 

Mr. James Hutcheon has been promoted to the 
position of General Manager of the North of Scotland Bank. 
Mr. Hutcheon has for some years past been Secretary to the Bank, 
and the appointment has given great satisfaction in local circles. 
Whilst extremely assiduous as regards the affairs of the bank, 
Mr. Hutcheon is generally popular with the customers of the 
institution. 


THE CLYDESDALE 
BANK. 








[ The Editor will be glad to receive from bankers and others, for 
insertion in these pages, items of news or short views upon current 
topics of interest to bankers. | 
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IN his second inaugural speech as President of 
the Institute of Bankers, Mr. Spencer Phillips took 
a comprehensive view of the matters which directly 
affect the profession in which he holds such an important position. 
Many points were touched upon in his address, which we give at 
considerable length in another part of the Magazine, but throughout 
there was a confident note as to the future growth in the trade 
and commerce of this country and the expansion in the business of 
the bankers who act as servitors to that great trade. This feature is 
all the more to be commended as we have heard so much lately as 
to the doleful side of foreign competition, and yet at the same time 
Mr. Phillips did not ignore unpleasant features which still remain in 
the business horizon. Especially did he lay stress on the extrava- 
gance of local and imperial expenditure, which is a matter which will 
have to be grappled with before financial affairs in this country are 
put upon a satisfactory basis. 


MR. SPENCER 
PHILLIPS ADDRESS. 


MR. PHILLIPS paid a tribute to the good work 

THE BANK cLerK. Carried out by the average bank clerk, and pointed 
out that the position of this necessary and important 

element in the organisation is not an unenviable one. It is true that 
much of his work is routine and that promotion is necessarily some- 
what slow, but his hours are regular and certainly not unduly long, 
though special times and circumstances call for late work and extra 
labours. He is personally exempt from the severe risks of business, 
and no part of the losses fall to his share. He has practical “ fixity 
of tenure,” and almost universally now a pension at the close of his 
career. Although promotion has to be tediously awaited, there are 
many openings ready for youths who prove themselves of exceptional 
ability, and there is no clerk who may not aspire eventually to 


obtain the blue ribbon of banking—the general managership of 
his bank. 


TURNING to the subject of banking competition, 
Mr. Phillips, from his long experience as a director 
and Chairman of one of the largest banks in the 
kingdom, spoke with a high degree of authority. His opinion was 
that he could not emphasise too strongly the undesirability of suicidal 
competition. Carried to the extent to which it is in some parts of 
the country it can only result in a general reduction of dividends, 
besides having a far more serious effect as tending to encourage 
both unsound banking and unsound trading. When a bank offers 
4 per cent. or even I per cent. above Bank Rate for deposits it can 


BANKING 
COMPETITION. 
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only utilise that money at a paper profit by locking it up in over- 
drawn accounts, in many cases on nominal security or no security 
at all, to the detriment of sound traders working in the same district. 
Further, the indiscriminate opening of new branches in places already 
amply banked must bring its own punishment. The cost of a new 
branch in a country town started on a most modest scale is not less 
than £1,000 per annum, and, of course, this is much exceeded in 
places of any magnitude where rents are higher. Toa certain extent 
the remarks of Mr. Phillips on this head are endorsed by the 
important banks, which are now more careful in regard to bidding for 
accounts and opening new branches than they ever were. At the 
same time, we are afraid that London banks with offices in the 
provinces still find considerable competition arise from the efforts of 
the smaller provincial banks which, as is well known, do not maintain 
such large cash balances as the London bankers have imposed upon 
themselves. sonia 

MR. PHILLIPS brought to notice a point regarding 
the Bankers’ Clearing returns which is often passed 
over by those even in the banking profession, and 
that is the importance attaching to a close study of the figures of the 
Country Clearing. Although the totals involved in this clearing are 
so much smaller than those of the Town Clearing, the figures relate 
more directly to the commercial business of the country as apart 
from purely financial operations, and, as a consequence, the move- 
ments in its volume, making due allowance for special circumstances 
at certain times, reflects more clearly the course of commercial 
business in the country than does the Town Clearing. Asa matter of 
fact, the number of cheques dealt with in the Country Clearing is 
infinitely larger than that of the Town Clearing, although the figures 
are so different in amount. Unfortunately, the returns have only 
been made separately since 1902, so that a clear survey of the 
position is not yet possible. But as years go by we must expect to 
see more attention paid to this matter. 


COUNTRY 
CLEARING. 


A MOST hopeful view was taken by Mr. Phillips 

THE regarding the development of business in the last 
png few months, and, after a rapid survey of some of the 
leading features in the expansion of our foreign 

trade, he went on to point out that our commerce has in many 
instances been hampered in the past by internal legislative action, 
and it is to be hoped that the revival which now seems imminent will 
not be throttled by Government interference, whether it be internal 
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or external. At any rate, the steady and real revival in trade, which 
we trust is now coming, is the time when bankers need to be 
especially careful. It must be remembered that prices of all com- 
modities will rise, and consequently more capital will be required to 
carry on the same volume of business. Bankers will therefore have 
better and more profitable employment for their money, which is a 
very pleasant thing so long as it lasts. But the pendulum will some 
day swing the other way, and the margin on which they have 
advanced money will just as quickly disappear. It is in good times 
and thriving business that the seeds of most banking bad debts are 
sown. With these words of caution Mr. Phillips brought his remarks 
to a conclusion by pointing out that, although he might be considered 
a Cassandra, it ought to be remembered that a very slight application 
of the brake would prevent the coach from overpowering the horses 
when applied at the top of the hill, but when half-way down it would 
be unavailing. — 


Now that attention is being once again drawn 
MR. SCHUSTER to the gold reserves of the country, the exposition 
me A by Mr. Felix Schuster at the Victoria University, 
Manchester, on November 14, upon the Bank of 
England and the State, naturally attracted considerable attention. 
In this address the Governor of the Union of London and Smiths 
Bank perforce went over much ground that was well known, but his 
views regarding the gold reserve question are well worth repetition 
at this juncture, and will be found in another part of the Magazine. 
He focussed the attention of his hearers on the central point of the 
question by showing the holdings of precious metals in the leading 
banks of the principal countries in the following manner :— 


England , ‘ ; , Gold £34,629,000 


naa Gold 118,483,000 
Silver 44,105,000 

Germany. ; ; . Gold 36,611,000 
’ ; Gold 45,543,000 
Austria-Hungary . . : { Silver 12,238,000 
i { Gold QI, 103,000 
Russia . | Silver 5,166,000 
United States Treasury . ; Gold 147,000,000 


Although the use of cheques and the free circulation of gold in this 
country minimises the need of so large a gold reserve in this country 
as compared with others, few will deny that the amount shown for 
England is small upon which to conduct a business which serves as a 
clearing-house for monetary transfers throughout the world. London, 
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too, is still the only centre where gold. can be obtained without 
obstacles, and consequently our stock is more liable to depletion 
than those of other countries. 

In Mr. Schuster’s opinion the best device to add 
to our gold reserves is by the creation of a second 
central reserve to be held by and managed under 
the supervision of the Bank of England. Mere addition to the 
bankers’ balances at the Bank would not remedy the matter, as under 
the prevailing conditions the Bank would employ 60 per cent. of 
such increase in the market, and only about 40 per cent. would 
represent the actual increase in the reserve; the advantage to the 
community, therefore, would not be proportionate to the sacrifice 
made. If, however, the details in regard to the management of a 
second reserve, such as he suggests, could not be agreed upon, 
Mr. Schuster would apparently prefer to see the strong banks 
accumulate larger resources in their own vaults, as some of them 
already do at present to a certain degree, and so retain control of 
the additional sums they set aside. This, however, is a policy which 
is very difficult to bring into effective operation, as the inducements 
to break away from such a self-denying ordinance are very great 
in these days of sharpened competition. A carefully-organised 
scheme for a secondary reserve would certainly meet the case more 
effectually, and we need only point to the manner in which the 
Indian Government has “ ear-marked” £5,000,000 of gold in the 
last few months to show how its accumulation could be effected. 


A SECOND 
GOLD RESERVE. 





Mr. SCHUSTER took the opportunity of claiming 
BANKS OUGHT = for the joint-stock banks that, if they went to the 
om .: a expense and trouble that must be entailed in a 
scheme for the improvement of the gold reserves of 
the country, they might, in their turn, ask Parliament for the 
enactment of a measure which shall protect banking institutions 
against the misuse of the term “ bank.” As matters stand at present, 
anyone is able to take a shop and open a business to which he may 
attach the title of bank, quite irrespective of the class of business 
transacted. It may be the grossest form of money lending or 
company promoting, and yet the concern may, in the eyes of the 
public, be deemed to rank with the old-established and solidly 
buttressed banks of the country. Indeed, in some cases such 
mushroom concerns have actually become a source of danger to the 
other banks, as may be evidenced by the profound impression created 
by the collapse of Barker’s Bank in 1892. 
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THE ‘address of Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, M.P., 
pa before the Manchester and District Bankers’ Insti- 
tute was of a character that appealed to everyone 
who takes more than a superficial interest in the progress and 
prosperity of this country. Mr. Bowles did well to bring to the 
attention of his hearers the inherent anomaly that exists between 
the methods of finance of a Government or local body and those 
of the citizens which it is supposed to voice. Ordinary men of 
business have to cut their coat according to the cloth at their 
disposal, but Governments, and local bodies, would seem to first cut 
their coat and then pounce upon their constituents for the cloth. 
The whole of this topsy-turvy system of conducting affairs has 
been occasioned by the slackness of control over the spending 
departments, and Mr. Bowles emphasised this conclusion by graphic 
details regarding the manner in which national and local expendi- 
ture has expanded in recent years. It is generally acknowledged 
that a portion of this increase is unnecessary, and is a grievous 
burden on the producing classes of this country, but hitherto the 
candid criticism of Mr. Bowles on this point has had little effect 
in official quarters. It is, however, the duty of al] thinking men 
to take action so that an end shall come to the present cycle of 
extravagance. 


DURING October the movements of gold were 

eas ay or rather smaller than usual, a fact which is probably 

; accounted for by the interception of two millions in 
sovereigns coming from India to Egypt, which means, under the 
circumstances, a decrease to this extent both on the import and 
export side. In the month the imports amounted to £2,316,000, of 
which £1,664,000 came from South Africa and the rest was received 
in small amounts from different quarters, the most important being 
£180,000 from India, £173,000 from Australia and £49,000 from 
West Africa. The smallness of the Indian figures is, of course, 
accounted for by the amount taken off at Egypt. The exports, on 
the other hand, amounted to 43,016,000, of which £1,008,000 was 
taken for Egypt in spite of the amount diverted from India. 
The United States absorbed 41,090,000, and France £469,000. The 
exports, however, were much less than in October, 1904, when they 
amounted to 46,235,000, the decrease being largely due to the fact 
that Germany took practically nothing in the month. For the ten 
months to date, imports amounted to 432,061,000, against exports 
of £25,569,000, so that on balance there was a net import of 
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46,492,000. But it should be remembered that out of this total no 
less than four millions has been “ear-marked” for the Indian 
Government, and is useless to the market for ordinary business 
purposes, 


THE address of Mr. A. C, Cole at the Institute 
of Bankers, of which we give considerable extracts 
elsewhere, brought to public attention once again 
the pressing need for some improvement in respect to the gold reserve 
held in this country. With merciless logic he demonstrated how 
inadequate the growth of reserves had been when compared with the 
growth in the business they are intended to secure, and he rightly 
urged that the holding of gold by the Bank of England should 
average at least £40,000,000. In order to effect this, Mr. Cole, who 
is a director of that Bank himself, favoured the view that the joint 
stock banks should bear the cost of purchasing and retaining the 
requisite amount of gold, but he did not suggest any scheme whereby 
such an operation would be equitably carried out. Many people, 
however, are of opinion that if any scheme is agreed upon the cost 
ought to be divided betwixt the Bank of England and the other 
banks. Only by loyal co-operation in this matter between all the 
parties concerned is a satisfactory result possible, and the time 
would seem to be approaching when the effort might be made with 
good promise of success. 


MR. COLE'S 
ADDRESS. 


A DISCUSSION which has arisen over the in- 
SOUTH AFRICAN = terpretation of the Law under which holders of 
MINING SHARES. aay 
South African mining shares pay Estate Duty may 
be of some interest to bankers. It would seem that some time back 
a law was passed in the Transvaal making mining shares real estate 
and so subject to an Estate Duty of 1 per cent. upon the death of a 
holder. This has been fully recognised, and the duty has, we believe, 
been collected by the different mining companies, on behalf of the 
State, before passing shares out of a deceased account. One of the 
prominent groups in the South African market, however, would seem 
to have so interpreted this Law that it has actually demanded the 
payment of Estate Duty in the case of the decease of one who was 
simply in a position analogous to that of a trustee or nominee holder, 
It must have been well known that the deceased gentleman had no 
beneficial interest in the shares, and yet the mining company refused 
to pass out the name before payment of the duty had been made. 
The matter is still being discussed, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be definitely settled, for, otherwise, those who take in South African 
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mining shares as collateral against loans would have to meet a risk 
which does not apply to other securities. 


IN the routine process of registering as a share- 
holder the transferee of shares in a company, at 
what stage does he actually become a shareholder, 
with rights and liabilities as such? This was the question for 
decision in Chida Mines, Limited, v. Anderson (Zhe Times, 
November 6), and it is obviously one of interest to bankers. The 
defendant was a shareholder in the plaintiff company, but trans- 
ferred his holding to other persons, whose status appears to have 
been such as to lead the directors to refuse, as was within their 
power, to register them. Pending the result of the enquiries as to 
their position, however, the plaintiffs’ secretary had posted their 
names in the share register, and it was only after the directors’ 
decision not to pass the transfers that he ruled out in red ink those 
entries. Subsequently a call was made upon the shareholders, and 
this action was brought on the refusal of the defendant to pay the 
calls, which he did on the ground that he was not then a member of 
the company. Mr. Justice Walton held that the secretary had no 
power to anticipate or take for granted the decision of the directors 
and to make entries which would have the effect of making the 
transfers completely effective. Judgment for the plaintiffs. Besides 
the light thus thrown upon the point as to what actually constitutes 
registration, the case is noteworthy as emphasizing the subordinate 
nature of a secretary’s duties—a point which has, in recent years, 
been somewhat to the fore in company cases such as, for instance, 
Whitechurch v. Cavanagh, and the Great Fingall case. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES 
REGISTRATION ? 


AN interesting letter from the Postmaster 

pnt ah General has been published in response to a 
question addressed to him by Major Evans-Gordon, 

M.P., as to the working of the new system of withdrawals on demand 
from the Post Office Savings Bank. The checks upon fraud which 
we referred to in a recent note on this subject have evidently been 
effective, for Lord Stanley states that the total loss resulting to 
the revenue from this cause is under 43 for the three months on 
transactions amounting to over £600,000. The withdrawals on 
demand during that period have been nearly one million in number, 
being nearly half of the total number of withdrawals from the bank. 
Withdrawals on demand have replaced withdrawals by telegraph to 
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the extent of nearly 50 per cent. That the new facilities are an 
attraction is evident from the fact that since their introduction the 
number of new accounts shows an increase of 13°5 per cent. over the 
number opened in the same time last year, and of 9°7 per cent. over 
the average number for the same time in the preceding nine years. 
The increase in the total amount deposited during the three months 
that the scheme has been in operation as compared with last year 
was 6°6 per cent., while the withdrawals were only 2°2 per cent. 
larger. This fact points to withdrawals in the past in excess of 
actual requirements, due to the fear of not having money when 
wanted, and it may, therefore, fairly be claimed that the new system 
acts as a decided stimulus to thrift. 


i ae 


FRENCH COMMERCE.—A report has recently appeared on the Budget of 
the French Ministry of Commerce and Industry by M. Berry, Deputy. 
Quoting statistics of French commerce since 1892 (the date of the adoption 
of protectionist tariffs), he shows that during the twelve following years 
imports totalled 50,977,700,000f. and exports 45,602,500,c00f, as against 
53»817,300,000% entered and 41,145,300,000f sent abroad during the 
previous twelve years, 2,839,000,000/. being thus retained to the country 
during the protectionist period. Were this effected by diminished imports of 
articles which France cannot produce, the results would be inconclusive. 
But it must be considered as beneficial when it is seen to be accounted for 
by the reductions in the entries of cereals (2,285,000,000/.) and wine 
(2,271,000,000/.) during the last twelve years as compared with the previous 
period. The population of France has only increased by 850,000 during 
the latter period. The increase of exports after the twelve years’ interval— 
ie., from the end of the free-trade period to the close of the protectionist 
epoch in France—thus shows a gain of 22/. 78¢. per capita, or 24°4 per cent. 
During the same period English exports increased by 12/ 08¢., or 7°4 per 
cent., and German by 27/7. 79¢., or 34°6 per cent. The author of the Budget 
Report of Commerce and Industry, therefore, states that it is protectionist 
policy alone which has permitted corn-growing to be extended on a scale 
which now enables France fully to meet her own needs in cereals, and has 
allowed her to reconstitute her vineyards in such a manner that their pro- 
duction now exceeds the demand for home consumption. But, far from 
proposing to continue this policy, M. Berry recommends (the desired result 
having been now obtained) to moderate its application by abolishing the 
minimum Customs tariff. He also recommends that the maximum tariff be 
increased to allow of the negotiation of long-term commercial treaties with 
the leading Powers. This would tend still further to develop export trade, 
which would be larger if not checked by the present defective conventions ; 
as the “ most-favoured-nation ” clause, only mentioned for long periods, does 
not offer a sufficient guarantee. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF SOME RECENT BANK 
REPORTS. 


Bank of Tarapacd and Argentina ; English, Scottish and Australian Bank ; 
and the Yokohama Specie Bank. 














BANK OF TARAPACA AND ARGENTINA. 
The amalgamation which formed this company only took place 
in 1900, and consequently the following table of its recent results 
only goes back for five years :— 



















, Deposit x 

be ae and Bills oe & Bills Advances, Net | Divi- wading 
— Current Payable. * Receivable. etc. Profit. dend =e 
June 30, Accounts. at notice. etc. 
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1901 | 1,546,811 | 1,299,769 | 734,937 | 1,261,976 | 1,587,935 | 68,080 | 7 | 17,525 
1902 | 2,085,264 | 1,836,206 | 758,283 | 1,690,197 | 2,259,751 | 77,038 | 6 | 32,000 
1903 | 2,207,518 | 1,508,903 | 869,851 | 1,596,000 | 2,042,303 | 89,683 | 6 | 37,809 
1904 | 2,489,531 | 1,492,268 | 657,960 | 1,760,374 | 2,203,021 | 91,773 | 6 | 53,000 
1905 | 3,561,149 | 2,544,753 | 890,505 | 2,709,155 | 3,087,869 | 111,276 | 6 | 55,000 



































The progress shown by the institution in the period reviewed is 
quite on a par with the prosperity of the countries in which it 
principally works. Deposits and current accounts now stand at the 
high total of 43,561,000, being considerably more than double the 
amount in 1901. Bills payable have risen by over a million in the 
last twelve months to 42,544,000, and there are corresponding 
improvements in bills receivable, advances, and the holding of cash 
in hand and at notice. Evidently the business of this bank has 
grown on all sides, and it is all the more gratifying to find that the 
board have maintained their conservative attitude in regard to the 
distribution of profits. The net profits of the twelve months 
amounted to £111,276, but the directors only repeat the dividend of 
6 per cent., and, including the addition to the balance forward, add 
£64,000 to the reserves in the shape of a transfer of £50,000 to 
the reserve fund proper, of £5,000 in reduction of premises, and 
an increase in the balance forward from £10,331 to £18,608. Thus 
more than half the profits were retained in the balance-sheet, and a 
bank which is doing this must benefit from such a policy. The 
reserve fund now amounts to £300,000, as compared with a paid-up 
capital of £750,000. The Chairman, in his speech at the meeting, 
alluded to the deaths of Messrs. William Fowler and R. R. Lockett, 
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both of whom had been on the board of the institution since its 
foundation. As regards prospects in the Argentine Republic, he 
stated that the condition of the country was in general good, and the 
prospects for the crops very favourable. It is fully anticipated that 
they will be better even than last year, while prices are very satis- 
factory. The only thing that seemed to be feared was that, as an 
outcome of the great prosperity, there may be an outburst of 
speculation in the country, which might be harmful in its results. 
Business in Uruguay and Chili is also better, the recent breakdown 
of the dangerous speculation in certain companies in Valparaiso 
having now been practically surmounted, 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND AUSTRALIAN BANK. 


Although the figures of the report of this bank for the year ended 
June 30 last show expansion in most items the profits were just a 
shade less, a circumstance which is not remarkable in view of the 
present condition of banking affairs in Australia. A comparison of 
the figures for the last six years is supplied in the following table:— 





‘ Bills 
Year Deposit : Cash and : Advances _ 
ended | and Current Bills Bullion in Receivable and other Profits. Divi-| Placed to 


June 30. | Accounts. Payable. hand. R ms ces.| Assets. dend.| Reserve. 





& & & & & & he & 
1900 1,875,514 | 481,889 | 770,191 983,838 | 3,855,256 | 161,459 | 24 | 15,000 
1901 | 2,071,799 | 427,329 | 735,930" | 791,525 | 3,948,477 | 156,374 | 34 | 15,000 
1902 2,106,225 | 419,201 | 734,977 606,310 | 4,163,922 | 161,986 | 4 15,000 
1903 | 2,320,029 | 271,021 | 988,833 593,059 | 3,977,820 | 148,485 | 4 | 15,000 
1904 | 2,358,550 | 346,796 | 968,655 | 610,059 | 4,123,538 | 152,862 | 4 | 15,000 
1905 | 2,555,854 | 349,864 | 989,114 | 612,230 | 4,208,723 | 151,882 | 4 | 15,000 





























*In the preceding twelve months £100,000 in cash was invested in British Government securities. 


It is very satisfactory to find that the deposit and current accounts 
stand at the highest figure for a long time past, and in fact are 50 per 
cent. higher than they were in 1899. This shows that the institution 
has regained much of its old ground, and that the entire repayment 
of the million of terminable deposit receipts has improved its status, 
Bills payable were higher than last year, but are somewhat below the 
figures of some of the earlier years in the table, while the cash is at 
the best figure shown. Only moderate increases are shown in 
advances and bills receivable and other assets, and this probably 
accounts for the fact that profits have failed to show expansion. The 
total of £151,882 is, as a matter of fact, just £80 less than the total 
recorded for the preceding twelve months, but the difference is so 
slight that the distributions recommended by the directors are 
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exactly the same as a year ago. Thus, after paying the interest 
upon the perpetual stocks, the directors add £15,000 to the reserve 
and declare a dividend of 4 per cent. on the ordinary shares, besides 
which they transfer £7,192 towards the cancellation of deferred 
inscribed deposit stock, and £1,000 is placed to the guarantee and 
provident fund. The Chairman, in his speech at the meeting, 
showed that, whilst the seasons had produced most bountiful harvests 
in Australia during the last two years, the influence upon trade and 
industry has been hardly so great as might have been expected. As 
a consequence money has been gathering at the banks, and they 
find themselves in the position of having to pay more in the shape of 
interest on deposits, whilst the demands of trade and industry, in the 
shape of advances, loans and the discounting of bills, does not grow 
in proportion. This complaint, although general with all the banks, 
is not likely to continue for a great time, and in the meantime 
Australia is reducing, to a certain extent, its indebtedness to other 
countries by this policy. The outlook for business in the current 
year he considered most encouraging. Over the greater part of the 
pastoral and agricultural districts there had been an abundant 
rainfall. The wool-clip was expected to largely exceed that of last 
year, whilst prices were considerably higher than then, and were 
likely to be maintained. Production promised to beat all previous 
records, and if only the wheat crop, which so far had had every- 
thing in its favour, fulfilled anticipations, the Commonwealth 
would reap the benefit of a third good export year in succession. 
The improvement in the production of the States had already 
affected the revenue of the railways in several of them, and as 58 per 
cent. of the total public debt of Australia is represented by these 
lines the matter is of considerable importance to the country as a 
whole. 
YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 

Great expansion is shown in the figures of the half-yearly report 
made by this bank to June 30 last; indeed, every item is much 
higher than those shown in any previous half-year dealt with in the 
table on the opposite page. 

Deposits stand at the high total of £9,969,000, being nearly 
£2,700,000 more than in 1904. The aggregate is far and away the 
highest shown in the period under review, and, in fact, is more than 
double the total recorded in 1899. Bills payable, rediscounted and 
acceptances stand at a total of 412,027,000, and this exceptional 
figure is no doubt an outcome of the large payments required to be 
made abroad by the Japanese Government, as the Yokohama Specie 
Bank naturally stands as its foreign representative in such transac- 
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tions. Under the circumstances it is not surprising to find that the 
cash in hand is much larger, whilst bills receivable and bills 
discounted, loans, etc., show great increases. The great expansion 
in the turnover thus evidenced has naturally had an influence upon 
profits, which at £157,979 stand at the highest figure recorded in the 
period dealt with. The directors, however, have retained the 
dividend at 12 per cent., but have increased the amount placed to 
reserve to £42,000, as compared with £30,000 a year ago. The 
reserve funds of the bank have now reached a very high level, as the 
general reserve fund stands at £994,000, and the reserve for silver 
funds at £80,000, besides smaller reserves of £26,000 against 
doubtful debts and premises. In all, these reserves amount to 
£1,100,000, as compared with a paid-up capital of £1,800,000, 














Half. Bills Payable, : ’ 
on Redis- Cash in hand Bills Bills Placed to 
p ded Deposits. counted, and at Receivable, | Discounts, Profits. | Div.| Reserve, 
June 30 Acceptances,| Bankers. etc. Loans, etc. etc. 
. etc, 
9, 
4 & & & & & ho £ 


1900 | 5,471,704 | 9,007,229 | 962,853 | 8,370,420 | 5,351,588 | 92,934| 13 | 13,000 
1901 | 4,503,608 | 7,671,159 | 1,090,748 | 7,950,442 | 3,507,604 | 149,274| 13 | 20,000 
1902 | 5,527,418 | 7,020,533 | 1,366,261 | 7,874,472 | 3,923,131 | 142,092/ 13 | 30,000 
1903 | 7,811,285 | 5,882,297 | 791,988 | 8,567,693 | 4,622,702 | 147,939| 12 | 35,000 
1904 | 7,277,202 | 9,467,419 | 1,352,435 |11,028,467 | 5,189,512 | 147,933] 12 | 30,000 
1905 | 9,969,578 |12,027,669 | 2,159,229 |13,123,794 | 7,723,504 | 157,979] 12 | 42,000 
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Tue London and South Western Bank, Limited, have opened a branch 
at Woodford. 


Russian Ministry oF TRADE.—It is announced by Wolff’s Telegraphic 
Corresponding Bureau that a new and independent Russian Ministry for 
Trade and Industry has been created by Imperial Ukase. All business 
relating to trade and industry will now be transferred from the Ministry of 
Finance to this new department, with the exception of whatever concerns 
(1) the tradesmen’s employment tax; (2) the foreign financial agencies ; 
(3) the Council upon questions of tariff ; (4) the Tariff Committee of the 
Railway Department; (5) the Department of Mines. A similar transfer 
from the Minister of the Interior of all business affecting the position of 
merchants and operatives will also be effected, and the whole Board of 
Direction of the mercantile marine will be transferred bodily to the new 
Government office. At the same time the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, M. Schwanebach, has been retired at his own request and 
appointed a member of the Imperial Council, while M. Kokovtzeff, the 
former Minister of Finance, has been made Acting Privy Councillor. 


95° 
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Educational Section. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


: THE lectures on “ The Joint Stock Companies 
a,” Acts in relation to Banking,” which Mr. J. M. 
Henderson is delivering before the members of the 
Institute of Bankers, are drawing large and appreciative audiences at 
London, Birmingham and Sheffield, the centres chosen for this year 
by the Council of the Institute. So far as numbers are concerned, 
we understand that the attendances at Birmingham and Sheffield 
have been much larger than in London, there being no less than 400 
members present on each occasion at Birmingham, as compared with 
about 150 in London. In the course of his lectures, Mr. Henderson 
is dealing with the following matters :—“ Formation and Flotation of 
Joint Stock Companies, the prospectus, underwriting and commission 
on capital, the various classes of shares, debentures, private companies, 
and one-man companies, companies formed to deal with ‘ wasting 
assets,’ the audit of balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts of 
banks and joint stock companies generally, the reconstruction of 
companies, their amalgamation, reduction of capital, liquidation and 
schemes of arrangement, and specially with the precautions necessary 
for bankers to take in dealing with the banking accounts of limited 
liability companies, and in accepting the debentures, shares, stock 
and uncalled capital of a limited liability company as security for 
advances.” It will thus be seen that the lectures cover a very wide and 
important ground, and no one who attends them can fail to become 
acquainted with many things which will prove useful to him in his 
banking career. cme 
THE THIS excellent institution is again to benefit by 
BANK CLERKS’ the exertions of the members of the Staff on the 
ORPHANAGE. = London and South Western Bank, who have just 
given, at St. George’s Hall, a dramatic entertainment in aid of its 
funds. Thisis not the first time that the staff of this bank has helped 
the Orphanage. Last year they gave two performances at the Court 
Theatre of “ His Excellency the Governor,” and were able, as the 
result thereof, to hand to the Orphanage exactly £100. This year, the 
piece chosen was the well-known farcical comedy, “ Are you a 
Mason?” Unfortunately, it has been impossible to engage either 
the Court Theatre or any hall with a like seating capacity, so that 
the financial result cannot be so satisfactory as it was last year. 
Following on the efforts of the members of the above bank, the staffs 
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of the various South African banks are giving an Orchestral and 
Vocal Concert at Cannon Street Hotel on Wednesday, the 13th inst., 
at 8 p.m. In view of the excellence of the entertainment which 
is to be given, we have no doubt that the Hall will be taxed to 
its utmost capacity. The programme will include a humorous 
sketch by Mr. George Schneider, a bassoon solo by Mr. C. Cooke, 
and pieces will be rendered by an amateur orchestra of forty performers, 
all of whom are members of the well-known North London Orchestral 
Society. lane 

ONE of the most gratifying events in banking 
circles which has taken place during last month 
has been the performance of the Music Drama 
“ Gwenevere.”” The composer of the music for the play is 
Mr. W. Vincent Thomas, a member of the Staff of the London and 
Westminster Bank, of whose Orchestral Society he is the honorary 
conductor. From the criticisms which have appeared in the daily 
papers, it is evident that Mr, Thomas has obtained a deserved 
success, and his colleagues at his bank should be proud that he is 
one of them. This is not the first attempt made by Mr. Thomas, 
for some years ago he both wrote and composed an opera entitled 
“Eros and Gwevril,” which was produced by the Bank’s Orchestral 
Society. aan 

THE annual dinner of the London and West- 
minster Bank Sports Club was held on the 8th of 
last month at the Frascati Restaurant, and a most 
enjoyable evening was spent. Mr. O. A. Benecke, a director of the 
bank, was in the chair, and was supported by four of his colleagues on 
the board, and by the managers and chief officials of the bank. 
Among the visitors were Major Trevor, the well-known cricketer, 
and Mr. J. J. Sullivan and Mr, F. L. Glasgow, members of the 
New Zealand football team, now visiting this country, as most of our 
Rugby teams know to their cost. Mr. Glasgow, we may add, is a 
member of the staff of the Bank of New Zealand, and has been 
granted eight months leave to come over here for the football. After 
the loyal toasts had been duly honoured, Mr. Hawthorn, one of the 
joint managers of the bank, proposed the toast of the London and 
Westminster Bank, to which Mr. Benecke responded, in the course 
of his remarks humorously suggesting that the bank really existed 
for the sake of the Sports Club. Mr. Benecke proposed “The 
Sports Club,” to which Mr. Challis responded in an excellent speech, 
“The Visitors” were proposed by Mr. Yorke, and replied for by 
Major Trevor and Mr. Glasgow. During the evening an excellent 
musical programme was gone through, Mr. Churcher and Mr. C, 
Bertram being the chief contributors thereto. 


A BANKING 
EVENT. 


THE L. & W. BANK 
SPORTS CLUB. 
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PRACTICAL BANKING. 
CoMPLETE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS SET IN THE INSTITUTE OF 
BANKERS FINAL EXAMINATION, 1905. 

The following memorandum by the examiner should be noted :— 
“ Success in this paper does not depend solely upon the technical 
correctness of the answers given. Special regard will be paid to the 
clearness and general intelligence of the answers, and also to the 
spelling and handwriting, and the style of expression.” 

QUESTION I.—Give some account of the law with regard to 
bankers’ licences, their amount, and the conditions under which they are 
required. 


ANSWER.—A banker’s licence is a licence which has to be taken 
out yearly by any banker who issues promissory notes for money 
payable to bearer on demand, or promissory notes payable to order 
not exceeding seven days’ sight, or bills to order on demand or not 
exceeding seven days’ sight, or twenty-one days’ date, unstamped, 
under composition. The amount thereof is £30, and the licence 
runs from October 11 in any one year to October 10 in the succeeding 
year. 

Bankers’ licences were introduced by 48 Geo. 3, c. 149, in terms of 
which bankers issuing and reissuing stamped promissory notes payable 
to bearer on demand were required to take out a licence yearly. The 
licence cost £20, but one licence was sufficient for all places of issue 
at the time of the Act. An additional licence was required for 
every new office at which notes were issued. By 55 Geo. 3, c. 184, 
the amount of the licence was increased to £30 a year, and a licence 
was to be taken out for every place where such promissory notes 
were issued by or on account of the issuer. This Act described the 
licence as a “ licence to be taken out yearly by any banker or bankers 
or other person who shall issue any promissory notes for money 
payable to the bearer on demand, and allowed to be reissued. 

By 7 Geo, 4, c. 46, corporations and co-partnerships of more than 
six persons were allowed to carry on the business of banking at a 
distance of sixty-five miles from London, provided they had no 
establishment as bankers in London, and were authorised to issue and 
reissue bank notes payable to bearer on demand unstamped, on 
giving security for the due payment of the composition to be paid in 
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lieu of stamp duty—seven shillings for every one hundred pounds, 
and also for the fractional part of one hundred pounds of the average 
amount of the notes incirculation. No corporation or co-partnership 
authorised by the Act to issue notes was required to take out more 
than four licences. 

The power to issue unstamped promissory notes was extended by 
9 Geo. 4, c. 23, which enacted that it should be lawful for any person 
or persons carrying on the business of a banker or bankers in 
England, except within the City of London, or within three miles 
thereof, on obtaining a licence and giving security for the due payment 
of the composition, to issue on unstamped paper promissory notes 
for any sum amounting to £5 or upwards, and expressed to be 
payable to the bearer on demand or to order at any period not 
exceeding seven days after sight, and to draw and issue on unstamped 
paper bills of exchange expressed to be payable to order on demand, 
or at any period not exceeding seven days after sight, or twenty-one 
days after date, provided such bills of exchange are drawn upon a 
person or persons carrying on business of a banker or bankers in 
London, Westminster or Southwark, or provided such bills of 
exchange are drawn by such banks or bankers at a town or place 
where he or they are duly licensed to issue unstamped notes and bills 
upon himself or themselves payable at any other town or place where 
he or they are also duly licensed. No change was made in the 
amount of the licence, but the amount of the composition was altered 
to 3s. 6d for every one hundred pounds, payable every six months on 
the average amount or value of the notes and bills in circulation 
during the half-year. The limitation of the number of licences to 
be taken out—four—was made general. 

The last Act to affect the powers exerciseable on the taking out 
of a licence was 7 & 8 Vic., c. 32, which limited the right to issue notes 
payable to bearer on demand to those bankers who were lawfully so 
doing on May 6th, 1844, under the authority of a licence to that 
effect, and required every banker who is liable by law to take out a 
licence, to authorise the issuing of notes or bills, to take out a separate 
and distinct licence for every town or place at which he or his agent 
issues notes or bills requiring such licence, but a banker who on 
May 6, 1844, had taken out and in force four licences for the issue of 
notes at more than four places was not required to take out more 
than four licences in respect of the towns at which he was then issuing 
notes or bills. 

QUESTION 2.—Quote as nearly as possible a recent return of the 
Bank of England ; describe the items, distinguishing particularly the 
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relations between the bullion held and the composition of the banking 
reserve. 


ANSWER.—The Return issued by the Bank of England for the 
week ended Wednesday, April 5, 1905, was as follows :— 


IssuE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ; : - £55,220,945 Government debt , . £11,015,100 
Other securities . : . 71434,900 

|| Gold andsilver coin . - 36,770,945 

£551220,945 | £551220,945 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ capital . - £14,553,000 Government securities . - £15,443,673 
Rest. . ; . ; 3,163,832 Other securities . ; - 28,571,965 
Public deposits . , . 12,797,002 Notes . ° . . . 26,460,880 
Other deposits. : + 41,830,513 Gold and silvercoin . . 1,973,724 
Seven day and other bills. 105,895 

472,450,242 £72,450,242 














Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt and Dividend 
Accounts. 


J. G. NAIRNE, Chief Cashier. 
Dated April 6, 1905. 


From the Return of the Issue Department we see that at the 
close of business on April 5, the Bank of England had its notes issue 
outstanding to the extent of 455,220,945, against which it held gold 
coin and buillion for 436,770,945 and securities for 418,450,000. 
Under the Bank Charter Act of 1844, the Bank of England was 
authorised to issue notes to the extent of 414,000,000, against 
securities, and given the power to increase this “ fiduciary issue ” on 
any country bank ceasing to issue notes, to the extent of two-thirds 
of the lapsed issue of such country bank, and it is through the 
exercise of the right so conferred that the issue against securities has 
increased from £14,000,000 to 418,450,000. 

It will be noticed that of the notes issued by the Issue Depart- 
ment, 426,460,880 were held by the Banking Department; hence 
notes for £28,760,880 were in the hands of the public—including the 
banks generally—and constituted the “active circulation” of the 
Bank of England at the date of the return. 

In the Return of the Banking Department, the first item is 
“ Proprietors’ Capital.” The amount thereof—4£14,553,000—is the 
largest paid-up capital of any bank in the world, and gives to the 
Bank of England a position of absolute stability and unrivalled 
strength. 
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The “Rest” consists of the undivided profits to date of the 
Bank’s business. As the directors never allow this fund to fall below 
3,000,000, it is to that extent of the nature of a “reserve fund.” 

The balance standing to the credit of ‘ Public deposits” repre- 
sents the balances at the credit of the accounts of the British Govern- 
ment departments, the Secretary of State for India, and kindred 
accounts. The amount at the credit of these accounts varies from 
about £6,000,000 to 414,000,000, being greatest usually during 
March of each year, when the collection of income-tax is at its 
height. 

The amount due in respect of “ Other deposits ” represents the 
Bank’s liability to its ordinary customers, including the chief London 
banks, which keep their floating balances with the Bank. 

The balance at the credit of “ Seven day and other bills” repre- 
sents the Bank’s liability in respect of bills issued by its branches at 
a currency of “seven days fixed” for remittance purposes. 

Turning to the assets side of the Banking department, the first 
item is “ Government securities.” These are such securities held by 
the Bank as yield an income guaranteed by the British Government— 
Consols, Exchequer bills, Treasury bills, etc. 

The “ Other securities ” include the Bank’s investments in Indian, 
Colonial, and Corporation securities, bills under discount, and 
advances to bill brokers and its ordinary customers. The total at 
the debit of “‘ Other securities” usually increases at the end of each 
month, when the bill brokers are compelled to obtain temporary 
advances from the Bank, owing to the calling in of loans by the 
London bankers for balance-sheet purposes. 

The “ Notes” and “Gold and silver coin” jointly constitute the 
“reserve,” the actual cash held to meet the liabilities of the Banking 
Department to the public, that is, in respect of Public deposits, Other 
deposits, and Seven day and other bills. In the Return given it will 
be noticed that they amount to 428,434,604, as compared with 
liabilities to the public of 454,733,410; hence the ratio of cash held 
to liabilities was on April 5 almost 52 per cent. 

Although at the date of the Return, the Issue Department held 
gold and silver coin valued at 436,770,945, that amount was not 
available for the requirements of the Banking Department. This 
Department is in the same position as the general public so far as the 
gold in the Issue Department is concerned, in that it can avail itself 
of the gold there by, and only by, presenting for payment the notes 
of that Department. Further, the notes held by the Banking 
Department can be considered as cash only so long as the Issue 
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Department holds gold to an equivalent amount. For instance, if 
the notes in the hands of the public were presented for payment and 
encashed, to say the extent of 425,000,000, the gold and silver 
held by the Issue Department would be reduced to 411,770,945, and 
the notes held by the Banking Department would be unrepresented 
by gold to the extent of 414,689,935. No doubt, in practice, the 
notes held by the Banking Department would have been cashed long 
before such a state of affairs was reached. 


QUESTION 3.—Explain fully the term Bank Rate, and compare 
the effect upon the money market in London of lower rates prevailing in 
Paris and Berlin. 


ANSWER.—Bank Rate is the minimum rate at which the Bank of 
England will discount approved bills or make advances on mercantile 
securities for short periods. The rate varies from time to time, and 
any alteration in it is usually announced on Thursdays, that being 
the day of the week on which the Court of Directors meets to con- 
sider the monetary situation. In order to place its own customers 
on as favourable a footing as the customers of the other banks, the 
Bank of England discounts for them at the rates current in the open 
market. 

Speaking generally, when the discount rate in London is higher 
than the rates ruling in Paris and Berlin, the exchanges tend to move 
in favour of London, and fewer bills will be sent to London for 
discount. At the same time, an investment demand for bills on 
London will spring up, further reducing the supply of bills offered 
for discount in London. The effect will be to relieve the London 
market and cause rates to tend to decline, or to check an upward 
movement. Whether the higher rates ruling in London will attract 
gold thither will depend upon the difference between the rates, 
and, in addition, upon the action taken by the Imperial Bank of 
Germany and the Bank of France respectively to protect their 
reserves, On the other hand, the possibility of gold leaving this 
country is made more remote when discount rates are higher in 
London. When lower rates are ruling in Paris than in London the 
effect will be greater than that produced by similar conditions in 
Berlin and London. There is far more French money in London 
than there is German money, and hence anything which tends to 
check the withdrawal of French balances will have a greater effect 
than that produced by the possibility of German balances being 
withdrawn becoming more remote. 
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QUESTION 4.— What is the meaning of the term “ Gold Points,” 
and quote those between London and Paris and London and Berlin ? 


ANSWER. —By the term “ gold points” we mean the rates which 
are produced by buying gold in one country and selling it in another. 
They are the points at which it would be as cheap for a person in one 
country who has to discharge an indebtedness to a creditor in another 
country, to do so by sending gold as by buying and remitting bills. 
as regards any particular country, there will be a point at which gold 
will be likely to leave it, and a point at which gold will be likely to . 
come to it. Given the Mint Par between the currency-units of two 
countries and the cost of sending gold, the gold points will be found 
by deducting the latter from the former for the outward gold point 
and adding it thereto for the inward gold point. These gold points 
fix the theoretic limits to which the price of sight bills may rise 
or fall. 

The Mint Par between London and Paris is 25°2213 ; it costs about 
7 to 10 centimes per sovereign to send sovereigns from London 
to Paris ; hence the outward gold point is 25°15 to 25°12, and the 
inward gold point 25°32, plus any premium which the Bank of 
France may put upon bars and foreign coin. 

The Mint Par between London and Berlin is 20°43; it costs 
8 to 10 pfennige per sovereign to send sovereigns from London 
to Berlin ; hence the outward gold point is 20°34 to 20°32, and the 
inward gold point 20°51 to 20°53. 


QUESTION 5.—Describe “ payment for honour” and the position of 
the parties concerned. 


ANSWER.—When a bill has been dishonoured by the person on 
whom it is drawn, and is then paid by a third party intervening 
on behalf of one of the other parties to the bill, or on behalf of the 
person for whose account the bill was drawn, it is said to have been 
paid for the honour of that party, and the payment is technically 
called “payment for honour.” Before recourse can be had to a 
person willing to pay for honour, the bill must be protested for non- 
payment against the drawee ; and the payment must be attested by 
a. notarial act of honour founded on a declaration, made by the 
person paying, of his intention to pay the bill for honour, and also 
stating for whose honour he pays it. 

When a bill has been paid for honour, all parties subsequent to 
the party on whose behalf the payment was made are discharged 
from liability, and the payer for honour succeeds to both the rights 
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and duties of the holder as regards the party for whose honour he 
paid, and all parties liable to that party. 

If the holder of a dishonoured bill refuses to receive payment for 
honour, he loses his right of recourse against any party who would 
have been discharged by such payment. 


QUESTION 6.—What responsibility does a banker assume for the 
custody of bonds or bearer securities ? 


(a) When left with him in a closed box. 


(+) When left with instructions to collect dividends as they 
become due. 


(c) When left with instructions to sell through a broker. 


ANSWER.—(a) When a banker receives his customer’s securities for 
safe custody, he makes himself responsible for the exercise of that 
care which a reasonably prudent man would take of his own property 
of a like description. (Giblin v. McMullin.) He engages to 
redeliver the securities to his customer on demand, and will be 
responsible to his customer if he is unable to do so owing to gross 
neglect on his part. Some modern critics hold that a banker in 
such cases is not a gratuitous bailee, but a bailee for reward, and as 
such must take every possible means to protect the property placed 
with him, being liable for the loss resulting from his omission to do so. 
Possibly there is little hardship if the banker were held to be a 
bailee for reward, seeing that most banks have safe and strong rooms 
for their own requirements, and if a banker having such did not 
use them he would be guilty of that want of care which would be 
expected of any prudent man. 

(6) In receiving his customer’s bearer securities with instructions 
to collect the dividends as they become due, a banker places himself 
in the position of a mandatary, and as such must exercise all reason- 
able diligence and employ all reasonable ability in the execution 
of the service undertaken and on account of which the bonds were 
entrusted to him. Being possessed presumably of exceptional skill 
and aptitude in the management of such matters, he is bound to 
exercise it, and such special capacity will be presumed, seeing that 
the gratuitous employment is in regard to a matter which is specially 
within the scope of his business as a banker. He will thus be 
responsible to his customer if the bonds are lost through his omission 
to exercise the care which a prudent banker gives to such a matter. 

(c) In receiving securities from his customer for the purpose 
of sale, and so acting as his customer’s agent, he assumes the 
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responsibility attaching to their custody pending sale, and will be 
liable to his customer if through any negligence on his part they 
are lost while in his possession. 


QUESTION 7.—A bill for £150, discounted for a customer, has 
been dishonoured. Write letters (a) to the customer apprising him, (b) 
to an endorser, and (c) to the drawer. 


ANSWER.— 
(a) Bank of London, 
London, E.C. 
March 31, 1905. 
DEAR SiR,—I beg to inform you that the undermentioned bill, 
discounted for you on February 4, 1905, has been dishonoured at 
maturity and noted, viz. :— 
£150, dated January 27, 1905, drawn by B. Thomas on 
S. Williams at two months’ date, and accepted payable on 
the 30th inst. at the Bank of England. 
I shall be obliged by your handing me the amount thereof with 
interest, and noting charges forthwith. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. BRown, 
M. MASON, Esq. Manager, 
(d) Bank of London, 
London, E.C. 
March 31, 1905. 
DEAR SIR,—I beg to inform you that the bill underspecified, held 
by the Bank of London, and on which you are an obligant, has been 
noted for non-payment, viz. :— 
#150, drawn by B. Thomas on S. Williams, dated January 
27, 1905, at two months’ date, and accepted by the latter 
and endorsed by you. 
You are, therefore, requested to pay to the bank at this office the 
said bill, with interest and charges thereon. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


W. BRowN, 
E, LEONARD, Esq. Manager. 
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(c) Bank of London, 
London, E.C. 
March 31, 1905. 

DEAR S1R,—I beg to inform you that the bill underspecified, held 
by the Bank of London, and on which you are an obligant, has been 
noted for non-payment, viz. :— 

£150, drawn by you upon Mr. S. Williams, dated January 
27, 1905, at two months’ date, and duly accepted by him. 

You are, therefore, requested to pay to the bank at this office 

the said bill, with interest and charges thereon. 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


W. Brown, 
B. THOMAS, Esq. Manager. 


[The second article on “A Contract and its Elements” is 
unavoidably held over until next month.—Ep. &.4/,] 


> 
a 





THE LONDON BANKS’ CHESS CLUBS. 


Wir the setting in of the winter months, the chess clubs of the various 
London banks are once again in full activity. Apart from the beneficial 
result produced by the members of a bank’s staff joining in recreation 
together, there is the further advantage of their getting to know, in a social 
way, the members of the staffs of other banks, which must strengthen the 
friendly relations between the banks in their dealings with one another. 
Hence we find the directors of most of the banks supporting the cricket, 
football and other clubs formed by their officials. That they view with 
approval the formation of chess clubs may be gathered from the fact that in 
no less than six of the banks the chess club quarters are in the banks 
themselves. To an outsider it may appear strange that chess should be 
chosen by bank men as a recreation, seeing that their daily duties call for a 
full use of their mental faculties, and chess can hardly be considered to be a 
relaxation in such cases. Nevertheless, bank men do play chess, and play it 
very well too. 

So far as the present season is concerned, the Capital and Counties Bank 
club has done remarkably well, winning all its matches, and beating those 
of the London and Westminster Bank, Parr’s Bank, the National Bank, the 
London City and Midland Bank, the Joint Stock Bank and Martin’s Bank. 
The National Provincial Bank club also has had a very successful season so 
far, winning four and drawing two of its matches ; of the matches won, the one 
which gave them most satisfaction was that over the London and Westminster 
Bank, this being the first time of so doing out of over twenty matches played 
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between them. In connection with the London and Westminster Bank club, 
we may chronicle the fact that recently Mr. H. G. Sturton, the president of 
the club and a veteran at the game, played ten of the younger members 
simultaneously, and won every game. 

We append a table showing results up to November 18. In connection 
therewith, it must be remembered that some of the banks have much larger 
staffs from which to recruit their ranks, and, therefore, are able to put 
stronger teams in the field than the smaller banks are able to :— 


Matches Matches Matches Games Games 
Won. Lost. Drawn. Won. Lost. 

Capital and Counties. ‘ ‘ 6 ° ° 334 144 
Lloyds— 

Ist team : : ‘ ‘ 4 I ° 29} 18} 

2nd team ° ° ° ; ° I ° I 5 
London and South Western— 

Ist team : ° ; ; 3 2 ° 28 22 

2andteam . : ° ‘ i 2 ° 84 94 
London and Westminster— 

Ist team ‘ ° ; ° 2 2 ° 204 21} 

andteam . ; , ‘ 2 2 I 14 22 
London City and Midland .. I 5 o 21 324 
London Joint Stock— 

Ist team 3 3 3 3h 274 

2ndteam . ° ‘ . ° ° I 4 4 
Martin’s I 6 ° 144 364 
National— 

Ist team 5 fe) 174 354 

2nd team ° I ° 3 5 
National Provincial- - 

Ist team 3 ° ° 22 iF 

2nd team 1 ° 2 13 i 
Parr’s ‘ ° 2 o 5 8 
A. Riiffer& Co. . . ‘ , 4 4 ° 37 37 
Standard of South Africa... 2 ) re) 11 5 
Union 3 3 re) 38 22 
Williams I ° ° 33 24 





ARGENTINE CuRRENCY.—According to the Board of Trade Journal the 
Review of the River Plate publishes a translation of the Argentine Finance 
Minister’s projected new monetary law and of the message sent to Congress 
therewith. It is proposed to adopt the “Argentino” or franc as the new 
unit, in place of the old paper dollar of 100 cents or of the 44 cent. gold 
dollar. Five gold coins are to be coined by the National Mint, of the value 
of 100, 50, 20, 10 and 5 “Argentinos” respectively; two silver coins, of 
the value of 2 and 1 “ Argentinos” respectively ; and five nickel coins, of 
the value of 50, 25, 10, 5 and 24 centesimos respectively. There shall be no 
limit to the coining of gold, but the coining of nickel and silver shall not 
exceed ten “ Argentinos” per inhabitant. The project, if sanctioned, is not 
to come into force at once, but in three years’ time ; but three months after 
sanction all contracts are to have the equivalent mentioned in “ Argentinos.” 
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Monetary Review. 


Money and Discount Rates Firm.—Stringency at Home and Abroad.—Gold 
Movements.— Rise in Silver.—The Outlook. 


OMBARD STREET during the past month has been 
dominated by the political situation in Russia, and 
its effect upon the French money market, and also 
by the rise in the value of money at all the leading 
financial centres. There have been no great fluctu- 

ations in discount rates throughout the month, the quotation seldom 
being lower than 3% per cent., or higher than 4 per cent. for 
three months’ fine bills. In the discount market, however, the range 
has been wide, floating supplies being occasionally increased by 
Government disbursements and the loan of Japanese money, though, 
generally speaking, there has been a strong demand for loans at about 
4 per cent., a large business being done by the Bank of England both 
in advances and discounts at 44 and 4 per cent. respectively. The 
Bank of England has bought a considerable amount of gold, but in 
spite of that fact, the position of the Reserve was decidedly unsatis- 
factory at the beginning of the month, the return on November 1 
showing that the Reserve was only 20} millions, or 4 millions 
less than at the corresponding date of last year. The market 
supplies of cash, as reflected in private deposits, were also unusually 
low, a circumstance which was, however, mainly due to the abnor- 
mally high level of Government deposits. Subsequent returns 
showed a better position, and at the time of writing the Reserve 
has risen to nearly 224 millions. A circumstance which had 
a hardening effect upon the money market here was the advance 
which occurred on November 4 in the Imperial Bank of Germany 
rate from 5 to 54 per cent., the new Rate being the highest quoted 
since the year 1900. In spite, however, of these and other circum- 
stances which have operated in the direction of higher money rates 
in Lombard Street, there has been a good deal of uncertainty in the 
tone of the market, the reason being, as we explain on a later page, 
that there are not wanting indications that money may become more 
plentiful at a not distant date. 



































Market Rates—Best Bills. 
Floating Bank Date of 
Money. Three Four Six Rate. Alteration. 
Months. | Months. | Months. 
% % % % % 
October 23, 19095 - -| 3-4 38 38 34 4 
} Sept. 28, 1905 
November 22,1905 .| 3-4 4 | 38 3h 4 
Movement . . . -- +4 | -—ys | -* _ 
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GOLD MOVEMENTS. 


Although the Bank succeeded in purchasing over a million-and-a- 
half in gold during the month, the actual net amount imported was 
only £842,000, about £700,000 being taken for the Continent. 
Moreover, the actual amount of gold taken from the Bank is greater 
than is shown in the following table, for the reason that withdrawals 
on Egyptian Government account are hidden by the fact that the 
modus operandi was that of intercepting sovereigns on the way from 
India to this country to be ear-marked on account of the Currency 


GOLD MOVEMENTS AT THE BANK FROM OCTOBER 20 TO NOVEMBER 20, 1905. 


To Constantinople. 
» Continent 

» Egypt 

» Copenhagen 

» South America. 
» Ecuador 


Net amount imported 


GOLD MOVEMENTS AT THE BANK FRO 


To South America. 
» Egypt 

» Continent. 
» Constantinople 
», Buenos Ayres 
» Malta 

,, Gibraltar . 

» Java 

»» Copenhagen 
» South Africa 
» Santos 

» Paris 

» Portugal . 
» Peru 

» Batavia 

y Chili 

», Bucharest 

» Callao 

» Lima 

» Oporto . 
» Bermuda . 

» Bolivia 

» Ecuador . 
» Brazil 


Net amount imported 


£204,000 
200,000 
195,000 
50,000 
50,000 
5,000 
£704,000 
842,000 


1,546,000 








- £4,951,000 
1,970,000 
335,000 
304,000 
130,000 
110,000 
109,000 
54,000 
50,000 
50,000 
30,000 
28,000 
26,000 
20,000 
13,000 
11,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,000 


£8,248,000 
3,501,000 


411,749,000 


Bar gold bought 


- 1,541,000 
From Gibraltar . 


5,000 


41,546,000 


— 
M JANUARY I TO NOVEMBER 20, 1905. 


Bar gold bought 


- £8,025,000 
*From India . 





1,391,000 

» Egypt. 1,608,000 

» Germany 407,000 

» Australia 162,000 

» Malta. 60,000 

» Bucharest 53,000 

» France . 22,000 

» ree. . ° ° 10,000 
U.S. coin bought . ‘ ‘ 6,000 
From Gibraltar. ‘ ° 5,000 
411,749,000 

—> 


* Irrespective of £5.0c0,000 which arrived at the Bank and was “‘ear-marked" on account of the Indian 
Currency Department, 
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SILVER. 

Almost throughout the last four weeks there has been a steady 
advance in the price of silver, with the consequence that the quota- 
tion has risen to 29}$d. per ounce for immediate delivery, and 29}d. 
per ounce for forward delivery. These quotations are the highest 
recorded since 1900, and the reason for the advance is to be found in — 
the exceptional conditions of the market. The Russian and Japanese 
purchases have cleared off supplies to an amazing extent, both on 
this side and in America, and as the Indian Government has been 
buying steadily, sellers have been in the fortunate position of being 
able to demand higher prices from time to time. An important 
influence in the movement has been the fact that the requirements of 
Japan for silver have been so important, that it has had to take a 
fair amount of the metal from Shanghai, with the result that that 
market is short of supplies in the face of the usual requirements at the 
Chinese new year. This falls in the early part of February, and, as 
is well known, all debts amongst local merchants in China have to 
be settled on that day. There is, consequently, always a strong 
demand for money for this purpose, and Shanghai, feeling itself 
short, has already had to go into the Indian market and buy silver 
there. This had an immediate effect upon the Indian bazaars, which 
have consequently come here to fill up their denuded stocks. The 
demand for Shanghai is likely to last for several weeks yet, and with 
the Indian Government demand still of an important character, the 
silver market is likely to remain firm for some time to come. The 
rise in the price of bars has been so important that it has carried up 
the valuation of silver above the level fixed by the Mexican currency 
reform of 284d. per ounce for Mexican dollars, with the result that a 
fair amount of these coins have been purchased in that country at 
288d. and 283d. per ounce for shipment to China. 


MONEY RATES ABROAD. 

The upward movement in the value of money has been quite as 
pronounced on the Continent—and especially in Paris and Berlin—as 
in London. As regards the French market, it may be said that a 
good deal of the stringency apparent at the latter part of the month 
has been of a somewhat artificial character, being, in a measure, due 
to the extensive preparations on the part of the banks for the 
Japanese loan, while, in addition, there has no doubt also been a desire 
on the part of the financial institutions to keep themselves specially 
liquid in the event of any financial troubles arising out of the affairs 
in Russia. In Berlin the stringency has been more pronounced than 
in Paris, the money market there having to contend with unusually 
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active trade, a considerable speculation in industrial shares, and, 
possibly, also a lock-up of funds in connection with advances during 
recent years to Russia. The Return of the Reichsbank about 
November 3 was a most unfavourable one, showing that the note 
circulation was more than 7 millions above the legal maximum, as 
compared with a million below the legal maximum for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. It is not surprising, therefore, that on 
November 4 the Bank of Germany Rate was raised to 54 per cent., 
the market rate of discount in Berlin hardening in sympathy. The 
Bank of the Netherlands also raised its rate of discount during the 
past month from 2} to 3 per cent. 











Paris. Berlin. Amsterdam. Vienna. 
Market Rate, October 23, 1905 . 2h 4h 23 4 
- November 22, 1905 . 33 48 25 48 
Rise or fall . +55 +4 +3 +3 




















FEATURES OF THE MONTH. 


These have been comparatively few, and are almost entirely 
connected with what may be termed the after-effects of the Russo- 
Japanese War. At the beginning of the month there was some 
possibility of the issue of a Russian loan, which was to be of an 
international character ; but, before the negotiations were concluded, 
affairs in Russia developed so seriously that the loan, perforce, had to 
be postponed. The Japanese Conversion Loan, which it had been 
intended should be kept back until after the Russian loan was 
floated, was consequently hurried forward, and at the time of writing 
it seems probable that before the next number of the Magazine 
appears a loan will have been issued for 425,000,000, to redeem the 
Internal Exchequer Bonds—the issue forming part of a total 
authorised loan of 50 millions, of which the remaining half, designed 
for the conversion of the External 6 per cents, is kept back for a 
time. Other flotations of capital during the month have been com- 
paratively insignificant. The Canadian Northern Railway Company, 
however, made an issue of 41,240,000 in 4 per cent. Debentures at 
99, and there were a few Industrial flotations of moderate size. The 
Trade and Navigation Returns for October were of a favourable 
character, the exports expanding by no less than 43,924,000, or 
about 15 per cent., while a falling-off of about £800,000 in imports 
was chiefly connected with food-stuffs and cotton, the shrinkage in 
the latter being partly due to lower prices. 


56° 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


With affairs in Russia in their present condition, it would be worse 
than useless to attempt a closely-reasoned forecast of the probable 
course of money rates. In the first place, there is so much in many 
of the leading money markets which may be described as of an 
artificial character. Thus, in the case of Paris, we have seen that the 
monetary stringency is probably in a sense artificial owing to the 
preparations for the forthcoming loan operations, coupled with the 
extreme caution engendered by affairs in Russia ; and even in London 
—where the situation should be clearer than at some of the foreign 
centres—the outlook is greatly affected by the fact that, on the one 
hand, the market is heavily indebted to the Bank on short bills, while, 
on the other hand, the Bank is believed to owe a good deal to 
Lombard Street on account of the sums borrowed some time ago to 
obtain control of the situation. As for the international situation, it 
seems almost hopeless to attempt to arrive at a clear vision of the 
state of the relative. indebtedness between the various countries. 
Only during the past month the New York exchange, at one 
moment suggested exports to Europe, while at another it seemed 
likely that London might send gold to New York. On neither 
occasion, probably, was the real indebtedness of the two countries 
expressed through the exchanges which were affected rather by such 
factors as the remittance of Japanese money from New York, the 
shifting of the bull speculation in American securities to London, 
and payments from here to New York for goods supplied. And 
again with Paris and Berlin, the situation is not much clearer; 
for it may well be doubted whether the persistent movement of the 
French exchange in favour of that country entirely expresses the 
genuine power of France to command gold. Roughly speaking, it 
may be said that the opinion is held by those most closely in touch 
with the cross-currents of exchanges, that we are undoubtedly steadily 
liquidating the indebtedness abroad incurred during and after the 
South African War; and sooner or later the effect of these altered 
conditions must be revealed in the international money markets, 
though for the time being their effect may be obscured by events 
which are occasioning stringency in various centres which is 
tending to move exchanges in favour of those countries. Looking 
at the situation from the domestic standpoint, it may be noted that 
in the near future such important factors will operate as the redemp- 
tion on December 7 of 414,000,000 in British Exchequer Bonds, 
and the redemption on January 1 of about 47,000,000 in the 
Argentine Funding Loan. To some extent, no doubt, the effect 
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of the Exchequer Bond redemption has been lessened by previous 
purchases of the Bonds by the Government and the Bank of England ; 
but it seems fair to assume that on balance market supplies of credit 
will be increased by the operation, though it remains to be seen 
whether, before the date of the redemption arrives, the Government 
may not borrow largely from Lombard Street in the shape of 
Treasury Bills. Trade throughout the country continues to be active, 
and consequently the demands for cash in the provinces are still 
considerable. Unless, however, credit should be seriously impaired 
by political events, there seems more reason for believing that 
anticipations of greater ease during the early part of next year 
will be fulfilled, especially having regard to the steady increase in the 
monthly output of gold from South Africa. 





»s 
> 


Norway.—The political crisis through which this country has passed 
has naturally not been without its effect upon its economic and financial 
position. According to the Christiania correspondent of the Zimes, it 
appears, from the returns of the Norges Bank, that the stock of gold of the 
Bank has fluctuated in sympathy with more or less critical stages of the crisis. 
This gold is now returning to the bank to a liberal extent, which is a token 
of the growing confidence of the market. The most remarkable feature of 
the situation has been the heavy note circulation. For the five years’ period 
1900-04 the average note circulation for the summer months June—September 
has been 65,000,000 4. (41 =&r. 18), as compared with 74,000,000 &r. for 
the corresponding months of this summer. To a certain extent this con- 
siderable increase of the note circulation has been due to the military 
preparations necessitated by the political situation, but, as a whole, it must 
be said to be disproportionate to the actual business life of the country, and 
the only explanation is that people have withdrawn their money and put it 
in their chests in order to be sufficiently supplied with cash if need should 
arise. At present the note circulation is decidedly falling off. The Budget 
for the financial year ending March 31, 1906, has now been laid before the 
Storthing. The Budget, which is divided into an ordinary and an extra- 
ordinary one, shows a balance of 93°4 million 47. for the former and 9°6 
million 47. for the latter. The diplomatic and Consular services are put 
down at 960,000 &v. The customs duties are estimated at 38°7 million 4. 
At the end of September the duty on sugar was raised from 20 to 30 ore per 
kilogram, which means an estimated yearly increase of 3,000,000 4r. New 
sources of revenue are proposed as follows :—A more extensive stamp duty 
(500,000 &r.), tax on matches (500,000 7.) and the establishment of a State 
lottery (600,000 &r.). These measures indicate that the State authorities are 
fully aware of the necessity of reducing the public debt, which now amounts 
to nearly 345,000,000 &r. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 


=*—4HE Stock Markets during the past month have again been 
* dominated by the position in Russia, and this has 
occasioned considerable stagnation of business in many 
of the leading departments, while in some directions it 
has also been: responsible for a shrinkage in prices. 
Generally speaking, however, the movements have been of a very 
irregular character, and so substantial have been the improvements 
in a few departments that, on balance, the net movements for the 
month are quite insignificant, our list of representative securities 
showing merely a net depreciation of about four millions, the exact 
figures being as follows :— 
Aggregate value of 325 representative securities on Oct. 21, 1905 £3,097,724,000 
” » ” ” » Nov. 20,1905 — 3,093,773,000 





Decrease , sha ; £ 3,951,000 

As might have been expected, the market for Foreign Govern- 
ment securities has been especially affected by the developments in 
Russia, but a sharp fall in Russian and some other international 
securities has been to some extent off-set by a further appreciation in 
Japanese Bonds. Consols and other high-class securities were 
depressed during the early part of the month by political affairs, and 
also by the dearness of money, and although there has been a sharp 
recovery on purchases, said to be in anticipation of the repayment 
of Exchequer Bonds next month, the recovery has done little more 
than obliterate the previous loss. 

The most favourable feature of the month has been the substantial 
recovery in the Ordinary stock of English railways, and although 
the movement has no doubt been partly due to speculative opera- 
tions for the rise, there has been a good deal of genuine investment 
business, based upon the traffics and increasing evidence of active 
trade throughout the country. Prior charge stocks of English rail- 
ways have only partially rallied with the Ordinary securities, the 
continuance of dear money being still an opposing factor. 

In the speculative markets, American Railroad shares, after 
numerous fluctuations, closed rather higher on balance, a belief that 
the worst of the monetary stringency in New York may be over 
imparting a stimulus to speculation. South African Mining Shares 
have been dull throughout the month, but the depression has been to 
some extent off-set by a general improvement in the shares of copper 
companies. Rhodesian Shares have also displayed some activity on 
the developments of certain banket properties in the country, and 
also on the publication of the Chartered Company’s report, 











Company’s shares. 
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In miscellaneous markets, English bank Shares show little change 
for the month, while Insurance Companies’ Shares are a trifle lower 
on balance, a movement which can, however, be explained by the 
deduction of the dividend from the price of one of the leading 


A favourable feature has been the further slight 


advance in the shares of Iron and Steel Companies, and also in 
Shipping Shares. 
TABLE—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 


DURING THE PAST MONTH. 
(o00’s omitted.) 





Nominal 
Amount (Par 
Value). 


& 
800,194 
36,379 


49,417 
29,823 
928,539 
213,007 
171,118 
128,803 
47,010 
56,014 


89,000 
59,545 

7,605 
19,516 
84,216 
35,190 


7,038 


6,167 
10,842 
3,956 
6,055 
20,716 
4,529 
9,944 
8,810 


4,966 
17,914 


4,066 
8,553 





2,868,932 | 





Department, 
containing 


14 British and Indian 
Funds 
8 Corporation (U.K.) 
Stocks 
11 Colonial Gov. do. 
5 Do. Inscribed do. 
30 Foreign Gov. do. 
19 British Rail. Ord. 
14 Do. Debenture do. 
13 Do. Preference do. 
7 Indian Railway do. 
8 Railways in British 
Possessions do. 
10 American Ry. Shs. 
12 Do. Bonds (Gold) . 
5 Do. do. (Stg.) . 
12 Foreign Railways . 
9 Do. Obligations 
30 Bank Shares, 7.¢. 
10 British Bank Shs. 
4 Australasian do. 
6 Other Colonial do. 
10 Semi-Foreign do. 
8 Corporation Stocks 
(Col. and For.) 
8 Finan. Land . ‘ 
4 Gas 
14 Insurance ‘ . 
7 Coal, Iron & Steel 
6 Can. and Dock 
8 Breweries . 
15 Com. Industrial,etc. 
10 Mines (chiefly S. 
African) 
8 Shipping 
9 Telegraph 
Telephone 
11 Tram. and Omnibus 
10 Waterworks . 


and 


Less increase 


325 Totals 





























Market Values. Comparison. 

Increase 

i at or 
Oct, 21, 1905. |Nov. 20, 1905. Increase. Decrease. Decrease. 
£ £ £ 4 Per Cent. 

749,443 | 740,760 317 te = 
37,550 | 36,969 581 ~ 23 
50,793 50,923 130 waa + o2 
30,933 30,675 258 ~ 08 
858,279 848,446 ons 9,833 - ri 
256,843 | 265,948 9,105 oe + 35 
184,918 | 184,991 73 + 073 

167,606 167,739 133 as - 

57,616 57,504 eee 52 ars 
50,085 49,334 751 - 83 
113,952 114,898 946 axe + 08 
53,186 53,037 ve 149 —- 02 
8,589 8,617 28 as + 03 
21,889 21,582 ave 307 — 14 
635337 63,497 160 see + 02 
44,965 44,905 60 - oO! 
10,849 10,777 ase 72 - 06 
9,776 9,869 93 tte + ro 
18,853 18,680 in 173 - 09 
75374 7,389 15 oe + 02 
14,512 14,420 cos 92 - 06 
30,947 31,386 439 os + 14 
21,128 20,951 weet 177 - 08 
12,012 12,049 37 ove + O03 
84,288 83,316 ove 972 - Vl 
10,831 10,881 50 cee + 0% 
37,429 36,339 we 1,090 — 29 
44,879 43,586 1,293 — 28 
7,928 8,096 168 + 2‘1 
20,309 20,586 277 + 13 
3,858 3,791 wee 67 - 17 

21,767 21,772 5 eve — 
11,976 15,927 Average 
see 11,976 decrease 
} ; a per cent. 

£ 3,097,724 |£3,093,773| Net decrease] £3,951 — 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE STATE. 


A LECTURE on this subject was delivered on Tuesday, November 14, 
before the Victoria University at Manchester by Mr. Felix Schuster, the 
Governor of the Union of London and Smiths Bank. The lecture was one of 
a series of free public lectures arranged in connection with the Faculty of 
Commerce, and there was a large attendance. The Vice-Chairman, 
Dr. Hopkinson, presided, while the audience included many prominent 
members of the banking community. The whole of Mr. Schuster’s address 
was of exceptional interest, and not least the early portion dealing with what 
may be termed the historical aspect of the relations between the Bank of 
England and the Government. 

Space will not permit of our reproducing the lecture in extenso, but we 
feel that there was much in Mr. Schuster’s remarks concerning the functions 
of the Bank at the present day, and the question of our gold reserves that 
our readers would be glad to have reproduced in the Magazine. After 
referring to the many important changes which have taken place in banking 
conditions since the passing of the Act of 1844, and the official Report which 
was issued in 1858, Mr. Schuster went on to say :— 

In the report of 1858, the growing importance of joint stock banks and 
of the London Clearing House were already noticed. Their subsequent 
development was undreamt of, and our object is to enquire whether the 
duties of the Bank of England, both as regards the convertibility of the note 
and its position as the centre and mainstay of mercantile credit, would or 
could have been imposed upon that institution without additional safeguards, 
had such development been foreseen, and whether the time has not arrived 
for a reconsideration of the whole position. 

For this purpose it will be necessary to compare certain figures at the 
time of the passing of the Bank Charter Act and the present time, a com- 
parison which will, I think, compel us to ask whether legislation, which, 
adequate sixty years ago, can possibly apply to present conditions. The 
Report of 1858 states that while the #5 and #10 notes of the Bank of 
England had since 1844 shown a tendency to rise, a great diminution had 
been observable in notes of £200 and upwards; and this diminution is 
attributed to the growth of joint stock banking and of the Clearing House. 
The circulation of notes in the hands of the public immediately after the 
passing of the Act appears to have been about £ 20,000,000, and is now 
under £ 30,000,000 ; and this increase is more apparent than real, as so 
many private issues have lapsed and the fiduciary issue has been increased 
by about 44,450,000. The balance of the increase, and probably more, 
will in all likelihood be accounted for by larger holding of notes by bankers ; 
and it may safely be assumed that the actual circulation in the hands of the 
public is, if anything, smaller now than in 1844. 

The average amount of bullion held in the Issue Department for the ten 
years after the passing of the Act was about £ 14,600,000, at the present 
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time it is £32,000,000. Thus the circulation, though nominally increased 
by ro millions, has not done so actually, the stock of bullion has increased by 
about 174 millions. The average total liabilities of the Bank of England 
were, for the ten years beginning 1845, 417,700,000, and for the ten years 
beginning 1895 £ 50,900,000, and this increase of £ 33,200,000 is to a 
considerable extent accounted for by the increase in the bankers’ balances, 
which are included in these figures. 

We now come to the banking deposits outside the Bank of England. 
What the deposits of private banks were in 1844 it is very difficult to ascertain 
now, and this would be an interesting subject for a separate enquiry; but as 
the private bankers did not allow interest on deposits, and country bankers 
looked on their note issues as their main source of profit, the amount cannot 
have been of vast magnitude. In 1847* the deposits of joint stock banks in 
London are stated to have been £ 8,850,000. The Return of September 7, 
1844, shows that London bankers kept at the Bank of England balances 
amounting altogether to £960,000. In 1876 the annual average of bankers’ 
balances with the Bank of England was £ 11,850,000 ; in 1877, unfortunately, 
the practice of making a separate return of the London bankers’ balances 
was discontinued by the Bank of England, a step much to be regretted and 
never explained, perhaps accounted for by the fact that, as pointed out by 
Mr. Palgrave, in October, 1877, the amount of the London bankers’ balances 
actually exceeded the total reserve of the Bank of England, as it had done 
on two previous occasions. Precise information is therefore lacking on that 
important point, but the inference seems justified that the amount must now 
be considerably larger than in 1876. 

Owing to the number of amalgamations and country banks coming into 
London, and London bankers going into the country, no exact comparison 
of their figures can be made, nor is it necessary for the purposes of our 
argument, which is that while the deposits of the joint stock and private 
banks of the United Kingdom have, during the sixty years, grown in a 
gigantic fashion, the figures of the Bank of England (if we deduct the 
bankers’ balances) and the central stock of bullion show only a comparatively 
slight increase. We all know how enormous the aggregate banking deposits 
of the United Kingdom now are, but it is important to keep the figures 
before us, and according to the last Zconomist returns they amounted to 
£,768,000,000, exclusive of those of the Bank of England itself. 

Then take the figures of the Budget. In 1844 the Revenue amounted 
to about £58,000,000 and the expenditure to about 455,000,000, compared 
with £143,370,000 and £141,956,000 last year ; and, most important of all, 
take our Trade Returns, which, in 1845, showed imports of £88,000,000 
and exports of £68,000,000; in 1904, imports of £551,000,000, and 
exports of £371,000,000. The figures of the London Clearing House in 
1904 attained the sum of £10,564,197,000, which sum has already been 
reached in the first ten months of this year. Is it not obvious that so vast a 








* This is the nearest date for which I have been able to obtain the figures. 
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commerce could not be carried on with such an insignificant amount of 
circulating medium as represented by the Bank of England circulation, had 
not the function, which in 1844 this circulation was intended to perform, 
and believed to perform, been supplanted by the banking facilities modern 
developments have provided, without, however, any appreciable increase of 
that stock of bullion on which our currency is based? Moreover, it has to 
be remembered, particularly with regard to our foreign trade, that in 1844 
we were the only country in the world whose currency was on a gold basis, 
and that since that time nearly every civilised country in the world has now 
a currency so based, that the possible demands on our reserves are thereby 
intensified, and that rapidity of communications and intercourse by telegraph 
and cable have brought sudden demands much more within the range of 
possibilities. 

The fact must also be remembered that, until comparatively recently, 
we were the only great nation having large investments abroad, a condition 
which placed it in our power to obtain, and, having obtained, to retain, the 
gold supply from all available sources much more easily in 1844 than is now 
the case. On the other hand, the production of gold has also increased very 
considerably and, as we have been recently reminded by an American banker, 
amounts to about $1,000,000, or, say, £200,000 a day. 

But compare the stock of bullion held here with those of foreign nations. 
In October, 1905, they were as follows :— 

England : : ; : Gold £34,629,000 

Gold 118,483,000 
Silver 44,105,000 
Germany , ‘ ‘ ‘ Gold 36,611,000 


France . 


ns Gold 451543,000 
Austria-Hungary . . ? { Silver 12,238,000 

; Gold 91,103,000 
Russia . Silver 5,166,000 
United States Treasury . : Gold 147,000,000 


It is hardly surprising that, considering the enormous transactions of 
daily commercial life and the ever increasing financial transactions taking 
place between nation and nation, our Money Market is subject to sudden 
and large fluctuations, and that movements of gold, in themselves insignifi- 
cant when compared with the total turnover, affect monetary conditions to a 
degree which must be injurious to the commerce and credit of the nation. 

What is a matter of surprise is how smoothly, on the whole, the system 
has worked. Yet it has been shown by Mr. Palgrave how sensitive our 
market is ; the number of variations in the rate of discount in the decade 
ending 1900 was 55 in the case of the Bank of England ; g in the case of 
the Bank of France ; 36, Bank of Germany ; 23, Bank of Holland ; and 
13, Bank of Belgium : the total amount of variations from 1844-1900 was 
400 in the case of the Bank of England, compared with 111 in the Bank of 
France. From 1901 onwards there has been absolutely no change in the 
rate of the Bank of France, whereas we have had 17 changes during that 
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time ; a state of affairs hardly consistent with our position as the financial 
centre of the world, and only caused by the necessity of taking immediate 
steps to raise the rate of discount whenever even a comparatively small 
amount of gold is exported. 

I have remarked before that commercial crises must be studied in order 
to obtain a proper insight into the working of our system ; but it must be 
remembered that during the period under review such crises as we have had 
have been purely internal ones, and the question of large exports of gold did 
not arise. It is commonly supposed that on the three occasions when the 
Bank Charter Act was suspended and the Bank authorised to increase its 
issue beyond the bullion limit, that authorisation alone was sufficient to stop 
the crisis, but this is not the case ; in 1857 the crisis did not come to an end 
until £ 2,000,000 of notes had been so issued. Were a crisis to arise owing 
to an external drain, the consequences might be of the most serious nature. 
In the event of war with a great Continental nation, this would at the very 
commencement be one of our most vulnerable points. The danger is not an 
imaginary one, considering the vastness of our international obligations, all 
payable in gold, and the suddenness with which such obligations might at a 
time of disturbance be enforced. I prefer not to dwell on the consequences 
that might arise. It cannot be a matter of surprise, then, that during the 
last few years the question of the necessity of increasing our gold reserves 
has been frequently discussed and can never be left out of sight. 

“When under the existing system,” says Lord Goschen, “a suspension 
of the Bank Charter Act takes place, it authorises a simple issue of notes 
unsupported by gold; a course which may add to the dangers of the 
situation by increasing paper money at a time when gold is leaving the 
country. It seems to me that it would be infinitely better to have command 
over a reserve of gold, a separate stock of gold.” 

His memorable speech made at Leeds after the Baring crisis has 
fortunately just been republished and I may refrain from quoting it at length, 
and can only refer you to the speech itself as the utterance of the one 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who had the closest knowledge of, and most 
intimate acquaintance with, the City; but I call your special attention to the 
paragraph admitting the change that had taken place in the position of the 
Bank of England. “It has still the duty,” he says, “of endeavouring to 
meet all the necessities of a crisis ; it still fills such a position that the whole 
of the country looks to it to extricate it from a difficulty, but it does not 
command any longer the same proportionate resources it commanded in the 
old times. It is unable at this moment, in the face of the 600 millions of 
deposits entrusted to other banks, to take up the same position as in times 
past.” And he goes on to tell us that he, at that time Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was engaged, with the assistance of the authorities of the Bank of 
England, in devising some actual scheme to strengthen the permanent reserves 
of the country. It was a second reserve to be managed by the Bank of 
England that he was contemplating, and he calls upon the great banking 
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institutions to take their share in endeavouring to bring about the desired 
result. 

Here you have the method described which, in my opinion, is the only 
one by which the reforms, which bankers are unanimous in advocating, can 
be obtained : the initiative of the Government in consultation with the Bank 
of England and with the co-operation of the great banking institutions. 
What Lord Goschen had in his mind at that time was the issue of £1 notes, 
and the gold which was to be the basis for this issue was to form a second 
central reserve. In addition to this he desired the strengthening of the 
general cash reserves of the banks. The issue of £1 notes did not commend 
itself to the public; I do not think Lord Goschen is quite right in stating 
that the banking world alone hung back. General objections were taken to 
the idea, and he himself now admits that he was not an enthusiast for such 
notes. Personally, I think the amount of gold in actual circulation is so 
small that I should prefer not to deplete it further, but to create a separate 
and quite independent gold reserve. 

Lord Goschen impressed upon the bankers the necessity of keeping 
larger cash reserves, and to a great extent I believe this appeal has been 
loyally responded to. Banking amalgamations must also have contributed to 
larger reserves being generally held. Whether the burden has been shared 
equally by all is another question. The monthly publication of accounts, 
which was the immediate result of Lord Goschen’s recommendation, is made 
by twelve only out of seventeen banks in the London Clearing House, and 
country banks generally have refrained from such publication. Unfortunately, 
the period of excessively cheap money following after the Baring crisis, and 
the natural increase of the stock of gold in the Bank of England consequent 
thereon, diverted attention from the importance of the subject. It is at times 
when money is abundant, when the available stock of gold is large, that the 
necessary steps should be taken, and I ventured in 1896, when such 
conditions prevailed, to suggest that then was the time to take the matter in 
hand ; but, I regret to say, without avail. Bankers, however, did not lose 
sight of the subject, and Committees have been appointed to consider it. If 
the South African war had not intervened, further progress would no doubt 
have been made. 

Although I myself have taken a somewhat-active part in these discussions, 
and placed a tentative scheme of my own before a committee, I am not con- 
fident that the action of the bankers alone can produce any effective result. 
It is difficult to procure combined action amongst them, for, as Sir Robert 
Peel pointed out in another connection, “ It is vain for one bank individually 
to make a sacrifice when others will not do the same; no effect is produced 
on the aggregate, and competitors take advantage of the burdens others have 
taken upon themselves.” Moreover, it would be inadvisable, in my opinion, 
for bankers in any way to assume a position which might be interpreted to 
imply that on them rested the responsibility of maintaining a gold reserve 
sufficient for the needs of the nation. That is the duty of the State, a duty 
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acknowledged by Sir Robert Peel when, in winding up the debates, he said 
‘he hoped the House would recollect the embarrassments which had been 
entailed on this country by the fluctuations of our monetary concerns, and 
he hoped that they would assist the Government in requiring, in order to 
support the issues of the Bank, a stock of gold, the expense of providing 
which should fall on the country at large.” 

The duty of the banker is to keep such reserves of cash or legal tender 
as prudence dictates to be necessary for the safe conduct of his business. 
To endeavour to provide for the safety of the legal tender itself would be 
going beyond his legitimate functions ; but he should, as his business is a 
special one, and intimately connected with the currency of the country, 
co-operate with those in authority, and, if necessary, not shrink from 
recognising his responsibilities, even if such responsibilities should involve 
some sacrifice. But let those sacrifices be evenly and fairly distributed 
amongst all bankers and in proportion to their liabilities to the public ; 
and if Chancellors of the Exchequer call upon banks, as they rightly and 
justly do, to co-operate with them in the public interest, bankers may at 
least fairly claim this, that no one shall be allowed to act as a banker or use 
the title “ Bank,” without submitting to certain prescribed conditions, such 
as periodical publication of accounts, perhaps in a specified form, registration 
of partnerships, etc. 

If, during these last ten years, it was the bankers and not either the 
Government or the authorities of the Bank of England, who kept this 
question before the public, it is no doubt owing to the insight into the 
vastness of internal and international trade and finance that their peculiar 
position, and especially that of the London bankers, gives them. It is their 
duty, then, in the public interest, to insist that the necessary steps are taken, 
and taken before it is too late; and it is their duty to co-operate in such 
steps as, after mature consideration, may be deemed necessary ; but beyond 
that their duty does not go. The initiative and the responsibility must be in 
other hands. 

Of the various schemes that have been brought forward, it is not my 
intention to speak to-night; they might well form the subject of a separate 
paper. The necessity for some scheme seems abundantly clear. 

The wonderful way in which so far the Act of 1844 has fulfilled its object 
is sufficient proof of the genius of its author, and its principles remain 
unassailable. It is clear that it is the duty of those who have the interests of 
the country at heart to enquire into the new conditions and circumstances 
which have arisen during the last sixty years, the marvellous development of 
our resources and responsibilities, the vastness of the transactions that now 
enter into daily commercial life, that it is our duty to enquire whether it is 
not necessary to make further provision for that which we conceive the object 
of all recent legislation respecting the Bank of England to have been, viz., 
the unquestioned safety of our currency so necessary for our world-wide 
commerce, and the maintenance of our position as the one free market for 
gold, and as the recognised banking centre of all civilised nations. 
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This is one of the greatest problems of our time, and one which will have 
to be faced. Questions are again coming to the front which are making the 
study of Political Economy more imperative than ever: a science which in 
its variety, in its influence in regulating the development of nations, in its 
close relationship to human nature, appears to me to be one of the most 
interesting, and amongst its many intricate chapters that of currency is surely 
not the least important. 

A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was proposed by Mr. Peel, the Agent in 
Manchester of the Bank of England, who said he believed that Mr. Schuster 
would have all the assistance which the Bank of England could give in his 
efforts to bring about a satisfactory solution of the question of the gold 
reserves. 


—* 
> 





GERMAN BANKING RESULTS.—A review of the results of the leading 
German banks is published by the Frankfurter Zeitung, and the great activity 
displayed just now in this direction renders it the more interesting to English 
readers. It was compiled prior to the advance in the German Bank Rate to 
54 per cent. The year 1905, says the writer, was unusually fertile in results 
for the banking business. German trade and commerce received a strong 
impetus throughout the entire course of the year, and this fact brought 
increased profits to the banks. Dealings in securities were from time to time 
extremely animated, and this permitted the banks to increase their activity in 
the issuing of shares with much success. Prices rose in most departments of 
the market, and the banks had thus the opportunity of realising all their 
holdings of stock to advantage. In general a marked increase of business 
done will be looked for as the final result in the case of nearly all banking 
establishments, on the one hand in consequence of the greater calls made 
upon them by trade and commerce, and on the other in consequence of the 
increased dealing in stocks and shares. The business development of the 
current year has been mainly due, it is true, to these two factors, but they 
have also entailed an increased demand upon the resources of the banks. 
Debits to the securities account, as well as other sums outstanding, will show 
no unimportant increase in the case of most banks, and under these circum- 
stances it must be taken into the reckoning that the banks’ powers of 
liquidation have grown less during the current year. It is from this point of 
view that the recently announced increase of capital of the Deutsche Bank is 
to be explained, and no one need be surprised if other institutions sooner or 
later follow this example of increasing their capital on the same grounds. 
An increase in profits has gone hand in hand with the increase in business 
and the enlarged demands upon the Banks’ resources. That is not, of 
course, the result of the interest yield, which will apparently lag somewhat 
behind that of the preceding year. Supposing that the Reichsbank maintains 
its rate at 5 per cent. to the end of the year, the average discount rate for 
1905 will be 3°7 per cent., as against 4*2 last year. In the same way, the 
average private bank rate for the first ten months is only 2°4 per cent., as 
against last year’s 2°9 per cent., although, of course, it is at present 4% per 
cent.— something above that of the preceding year. Loans increased during 
the year by 8°7 per cent., as shown by the stamp duty returns, and Stock 
Exchange transactions (Borsengeschaft) were much more animated, showing 
an increase in stamp duty of no less than 534 per cent. for the first nine 
months, the sum paid on that account to the revenue amounting to 5,860,000 
marks. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


T the meeting of the Institute of Bankers on Wednesday, 
November 1, Mr. Spencer Phillips, the president, de- 
livered his inaugural address. After drawing attention 
to the absence of many faces, which were usually 
present at the function, and paying a tribute to the 

more important missing members, Mr. Phillips dealt first with matters 

immediately relating to the Institute, regarding which he said :— 





On looking back over the past year I am happy to say that we can congratulate our- 
selves on the satisfactory progress of the Institute. Our numbers have shown a gratifying 
increase, the Council having elected over 809 members of all ranks since last November. 
This increase is shown chiefly in the numbers of our ordinary members. The number of 
new Fellows and Associates has been well up to the standard of recent years, but, 
unfortunately, time causes many gaps among our older members. I should like, therefore, 
to repeat my suggestion of last year, that those who hold positions of responsibility in banks, 
and, more especially, those who have but recently been appointed to such positions, should 
seek election as Fellows of the Institute. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 


The addition to the ranks of the ordinary members is chiefly accounted for by the 
increase in the number of candidates for the examinations for the Institute’s Certificate. 
This growing desire on the part of our junior members to qualify themselves for their work 
by the acquisition of some knowledge of the theory of banking is the most prominent 
characteristic of the recent development of the Institute. It is a movement not confined 
merely to banking circles, but is part of a general tendency towards better technical and 
professional education, of which we can recognise the signs on every hand. Only a few 
years ago the desire to acquire a theoretical knowledge of business was looked at with 
suspicion by many people ; the theorist was labelled a “ faddist”? and was considered as 
almost necessarily wanting in the more practical virtues. There may have been, I will even 
say there probably was, some foundation for this feeling, but it has to a great extent died 
out. Some of our members have shown in an unmistakable way by their rapid rise to 
positions of authority in their banks that theory and practice are not necessarily divorced. 
But I wish to address a few words of warning, more especially to our younger members. 
Fired with the enthusiasm for passing a successful examination and carrying off one of the 
prizes offered by the Institute, there is a danger that they may overlook the fact that 
the examinations are a means to an end, and not simply an end in themselves. It cannot be 
too distinctly understood that bank directors encourage the passing of the examination 
solely in order that the candidates shall be better fitted for carrying out their daily work in 
an intelligent and efficient manner. Much is required of a bank official which cannot 
be learned from books, much of his work is necessarily merely mechanical, and in its initial 
stages, as is the case in any other profession, possibly rather irksome, but if he can apply the 
knowledge he has gained in examinations to his daily work, it will make this more 
interesting, and will prove of undoubted benefit to him in his banking career. 

I should like to take this opportunity, the last I shall have here, of saying a few words to 
that great body, the members of our banking staffs. I do not know if any census has been 
estimated of bank employees, but the number must be very large, and I welcome this 
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opportunity of saying that we are well served by a body of men who always have 
responsible, and often difficult, duties to perform. The position of the bank clerk is not an 
unenviable one. It is true that much of his work is routine, and that promotion is 
necessarily somewhat slow, but his hours are regular and certainly not unduly long, though 
I am not forgetting that special times and circumstances call for late work and extra 
labours. But he is personally exempt from the severe risks of business, and no part of 
losses falls to his share. He has practical “ fixity of tenure,” and, almost universally now, a 
pension at the close of his career. There are many openings awaiting those who prove 
themselves worthy of promotion, and there is no clerk who may not aspire eventually to 
attain the blue riband of banking in the general managership of his bank, provided he shows 
the diligence, the shrewdness, and the level-headedness necessary to mark him out for that 
responsible office. I believe it is the experience of all the managements of the great 
business firms and industrial companies of our time that one of the greatest difficulties is in 
finding suitable men for their highest posts. This Institute, I am glad to testify, has done 
very much to foster and encourage the systematic study of banking both in London and the 
provinces, and its efforts have been largely seconded by the banks, who, in many cases, 
vote rewards in acknowledgment of success in the Institute’s examinations. I should like, 
then, to impress upon all members of our staffs the necessity, if success is to be won, of real 
interest in the day’s work. I have said that promotion is apt to be slow, but I am sure it is 
certain to any young man with the grit to persevere and an intelligent understanding of what 
passes before his eyes. Every cheque and bill carries a meaning, not always, of course, dis- 
coverable or worth discovering, but often very much so, and no clerk, however unimportant 
his work may seem to him to be, but can help his manager and the interests of his bank by 
good work and watchfulness. These requirements are, after all, not much to ask from every 
member of our staffs, and I assure you they bring their own reward. Banking is one of the 
most engrossing of occupations, and an interest in one’s work is ever the surest way of 
making it not only profitable, but pleasant in the doing. 

The number of candidates for the examinations held this year has been again greatly in 
excess of the previous record, 2,210, as against 1,916 last year. Of this number, 467 com- 
pleted the preliminary examination, and 181 gained the certificate of the Institute, by 
passing the final examination. The reports of the examiners are on the whole satisfactory, 
but I wish to draw attention to one extract from the report of the examiner in Practical 
Banking, to the effect that a large proportion of the candidates are unable to write a simple 
business letter without unnecessary circumlocution on the one hand or slovenly curtness on 
the other. The Council have, for some years past, laid particular stress upon the necessity for 
candidates being able to write a business letter which shall be concise and without ambiguity 
and, at the same time, shall display a due regard to the rules of English grammar. It is to 
the interest of all bank officials who are ambitious of rising in their profession to be able 
to express themselves satisfactorily in a business letter, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that many a man in a responsible position owes his appointment to a large extent to 
proficiency in this respect. Before leaving the subject of the examinations a word of thanks 
is due to the Institutes at Manchester and Liverpool, and the bank managers and officials 
who have rendered us such valuable assistance in the conduct of the examinations at 
the two hundred and ninety odd provincial centres. 


Proceeding to matters of general interest to the banking com- 
munity, Mr. Spencer Phillips placed in the foreground the matter of 
Banking competition, on which head he said :— 

I cannot again emphasise too strongly the undesirability of suicidal competition. 
Carried to the extent to which it is in some parts of the country, it can only result in a 
general reduction of dividends, besides having a far more serious effect, as tending to 
encourage both unsound banking and unsound trading. When a bank offers $ or even, as 
I have known in the last six months, 1 per cent. above bank-rate for deposits, it can only 
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utilise that money at a paper profit by locking it up in overdrawn accounts, in many cases 
on nominal security, or no security at all. Borrowers, as we all know, are not difficult to 
find. The commercial supremacy of Great Britain, which I trust is not even yet a thing of 
the past, is in no small degree owing to the fact that by means of our extended banking 
system, the whole annual savings of the country are available to encourage and foster trade. 
Still, they should not be used to enable men of straw to undersell the legitimate trader. 
Further, I am of opinion that the indiscriminate opening of new branches in places already 
amply banked must bring its own punishment. The cost of a new branch in a country town 
started on the most modest lines is, as many of us know, not less than £1,000 per annum, 
and, of course, this is much exceeded in places of any magnitude, where rents are higher. 
If, as I premise, the district is fully provided with banks of high standing, what business can 
the new-comer expect to obtain, except what the other banks have refused, or wish to get rid 
of, for the conservative instinct with respect to their bankers is a very strong one with most 
people. I read an article in one of the leading financial daily papers about a month ago, 
advocating an agreement amongst the chief banks to map out the country into districts, each 
having its own particular sphere of interest. This, as we are at present constituted, is rather, 
I think, a counsel of perfection, still, the principle is a sound one, and if we could all begin 
de novo might possibly have been adopted with advantage. 

I further saw it stated in another of the financial papers—a very significant comment from 
such a souurce—that the price of bank shares had fallen in consequence of a feeling that severe 
competition amongst bankers would result in decreased earnings. 

What should emphasise my warning against the folly of such reckless cutting of rates is 
that not only have we to consider the form of competition which I have just mentioned, but 
we are face to face with serious competition for the deposits of the public by municipalities 
and other bodies, who are freed from the responsibility of keeping a large reserve of idle 
money, or money earning very slight interest, and can therefore offer terms which we bankers 
cannot afford to do. 

LEGISLATION DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


Last year I had a melancholy tale to unfold when I dealt with the course of the Bills of 
Exchange Act Amendment Bill, and this year, I am sorry to say, the record is equally 
unsatisfactory. For the third year in succession the Central Association of Bankers have 
done everything which it was possible to do in order that this simple and short measure 
should become law, and for the third time the Bill, notwithstanding that it was introduced 
by the Lord Chancellor, has been dropped in the House of Commons because the Government 
were unable to find time to discuss it. We, as bankers, cannot but feel acute disappointment 
at this result, and the failure to give us the protection which it is in all quarters admitted we 
ure justified in asking. 

The danger to which we are subject is a real one, and I strongly maintain that the risk 
is an unfair on. A letter from a German banker recently came before me, in which the 
writer stated that legislation was contemplated in Germany and Austria with a view to 
encourage deposit banking and the use of cheques. Germans realise that their country is 
losing money owing to the tenacity with which many people still cling to the habit of keeping 
their cash in a box at home, instead of at the bank. The paper currency consists almost 
entirely of notes, and many bankers wish to stimulate the habit of banking by encouraging the 
further use of cheques. A section of the banking community in Germany is, however, offering 
considerable opposition to the scheme because of the risk of forgery. I mention this to you 
because it throws some light on what is a legitimate banker’s risk. English bankers cheer- 
fully undertake the risk of paying a cheque on which their own customer’s signature is forged. 
They can, to a certain extent, protect themselves by care and vigilance. But, as the law 
stands at present, it seems that a banker collecting a crossed cheque for a customer is liable 
to the true owner if the customer has no title, unless the banker collects the proceeds before 
crediting his customer, which is practically impossible in the majority of cases, and would, 
as I pointed out last year, virtually paralyse the business of the whole country. This is a risk 
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against which the banker cannot protect himself. Crossed cheques must be presented by a 
banker. It is a duty which the law imposes upon bankers for the protection of the public, 
and section 82 of the Bills of Exchange Act has not only always been regarded as evidence 
that bankers should be protected against the risk involved, but was, I believe, drawn by the 
framers of the Act with that very intent. The decision in the Gordon case, however, 
dispelled this illusion. The suggestion that we should carry everything to a suspense account 
is quite impracticable. Business would come to a standstill, and all that is left for us is to 
take the risk—under protest—until such time as the House of Commons may be able for a 
couple of hours to cease from party recriminations, and to give their attention to a matter of 
the first importance, not merely to bankers, but the community generally. 

That we are not asking for any undue protection is, I think, evident from the fact that 
the Legislature of the Colony of Victoria last year passed an Act drawn in almost identical 
terms with our Amendment Bill. All that we bankers ask is, that the law as to the collection 
of crossed cheques shall be what it was generally supposed to be, both in banking and legal 
circles, prior to 1903. If anyone who, through his own carelessness, loses a cheque is 
enabled to recover the amount from the banker collecting it fora customer, I think a premium 
is thereby placed upon negligence in business, and I think that we as a class suffer from this 
quite enough as it is. For example, if our customer accidentally destroys a bank-note and 
wants to obtain the money, he comes to his banker for an indemnity, and so on in many other 
cases with which you are all familiar. The banker has to take all the risk and gets no return. 





To come now to the Legal Decisions. I think you will all agree with me that the most i 
important of these is the final hearing of the “ Mayor and Corporation of Sheffield v. Barclay 
and others” in the House of Lords. I do not pretend to criticise the law as laid down in 
this case in the House of Lords ; I have not the slightest doubt that it is very good law, but 
I really must dissent from some of the dicta pronounced by both the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Davey as to the powers and duties of bankers. A banker forwards to a company a 
transfer deed purporting to be executed by certain individuals in favour of the banker or 
his nominees with the usual request, or “demand,” as the Lord Chancellor styles it, for 
registration in the transferee’s names. The transfer is duly registered and a new certificate 
issued. It afterwards transpires that the transfer deed was a forgery, and, the forger being 
out of reach, it follows that some innocent party must suffer loss. The company, having 
issued a certificate, are estopped from denying a good title to the holder of the certificate, 
they therefore claim against the bank on the ground that the latter caused them to act upon 
a forged transfer. Now the arguments used in the report of the decision which fixed the 
responsibility on the banker take it for granted throughout that the company registered the 
transfer because they were requested to do so by the bank. “ The bank demand,” says 
Lord Halsbury, “that the stock shall be registered in their name, and the Corporation, by 
acting on this demand, have incurred considerable loss.” Lord Davey speaks in simiiar 
terms :—“ The appellants acted upon this request, and granted a new certificate to the 
respondent Barclay.” } 





Now it seems plain to me that the company do not act upon the request from the bankers 
at all, but upon the transfer deed. The request is a mere formality, and no company would 
think of acting upon it unless it were accompanied by a deed of transfer. The company is 
acquainted, or, at all events, it is in possession of the means of acquainting itself with the 
signatures of the registered owners of the stock, and unless the signature on the transfer bore 
a prima facie resemblance to the specimen in their possession, I do not think any company 
would act on a banker's “ request.” If a banker pays a cheque upon which the signature of 
the drawer is forged, he must bear the loss. The Lord Chancellor says :—‘ The Corporation 
is simply ministerial in registering a valid transfer. They cannot refuse to register . 
they nave no machinery, and cannot enquire into the transaction out of which the vw 
arises.” It would seem, however, that a company in acting upon a transfer deed is in just 
as favourable a position as a banker paying a cheque, and the banker is equally ignorant of 
the transaction out of which the cheque arose, and equally unable to make enquiries. 
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Before leaving the subject, I must add that there are a few crumbs of comfort to be 
picked up from this decision. Many of us have to register transfers of the shares of our own 
banks, and we are relieved to a great extent of our liability in such cases. But beyond this, 
many bankers act as agents for various companies and other bodies, and register transfers 
of inscribed stock. If the company itself is relieved from liability in registering a forged 
transfer at the request of another party, it seems plain that a banker acting as the agent of 
the company is relieved to the same extent. 

CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS. 

A few remarks about the Clearing House and its Returns for the ten months of the 
present year will, I think, be interesting. They are a direct index of the amount of work 
with which bankers have had to cope, and indirectly they afford the means of estimating the 
volume of the country’s trade. I say indirectly, because there is not of necessity a direct 
relation between the total of the clearing returns and the commercial prosperity of the 
country. Before we can draw any reliable conclusions, we must consider, and so far as 
possible eliminate, certain factors contributing to the total which do not arise from our trade 
relations. 

But before considering the figures, I should like to point out a fact, which I daresay is 
not generally known to the rising generation, that the Country Clearing was only established 
in 1858. I fancy at that time a country cheque was looked at askance in London, and 
country banks threatened that if some arrangement was not made for dealing with them they 
would start a clearing house of their own; so that the “ Country Cheque Clearing" was 
instituted, and the men engaged in it used to use the Clearing House for two hours in the 
middle of the day, when it was not wanted for other purposes, #.¢., luncheon interval. Each 
bank seems to have been represented by one clerk only, and a “ charge” of one hundred 
cheques was looked upon as very large. The idea caught on immediately, and a bank that 
sent one man soon had to employ eight, and that bank at present employs thirty men on the 
Clearing work alone. The expansion of this class of work has made it now only possible to 
deal with by the use of machines, and the provision of separate rooms ; so that the Country 
Clearing is no longer the Cinderella of the Clearings—as Mr. Tritton once put it—but has 
reached the position of elder sister. The number of cheques dealt with is infinitely larger 
than that of the Town Clearing, but the average amount much smaller. And as the Town 
Clearing represents in a great measure finance, so the Country Clearing more truly represents 
the trade of the country, particularly as of late years the provincial cheque has, in great 
measure, superseded payment by bills. And if the figures had always been kept separate, 
they would have formed a valuable barometer of the state of trade. Since 1902 this course 
has been adopted, and it will be most useful in the future. I may remark, in passing, that 
if the Treasury had consulted anyone who was acquainted with Country as well as London 
banking, the unfortunate idea of endeavouring to impose a twopenny stamp on cheques— 
which would have been a most serious handicap to trade—would not have been entertained 
for one minute. 

At first glance the Clearing House totals show a most satisfactory advance on previous 
years. The total of the Town and Country Clearing up to October 28th is £10,093,701,000, 
as against £8,593,861,000 for the corresponding period of last year, showing an increase of 
nearly 18 per cent., which, I am informed, is the highest rate of increase recorded during the 
recent history of the Clearing House. I may add that this increase of £1,499,840,000 is 
more than equal to the total returns for five months of the year 1868, the first year in which 
the Returns were published. The increase in the Town Clearing figures is £1,467,041,000, 
amounting to about 19 per cent., while that of the Country Clearing is 432,799,000, or an 
increase of over 4 per cent. 

The first question that suggests itself is how far these totals are swollen by the transac- 
tions consequent on the flotation of the Japanese Government Loan, and any other similar 
issues. Large though these may be, I do not think they are larger than the average of the 
preceding four years, and as we are comparing the totals of this year with those for last year, 
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we can, I think, afford to disregard their effect. When we look at the increase in the 
returns on Stock Exchange settling days, we find, however, that it is very large, 
£504,734,000, or over 41 per cent. If we allow for this, as also for an increase of 
439,344,000 on Consols settling days, we find our total increase reduced to £955,762,000, or 
about 11 percent. This is a satisfactory rate of increase, but if we wish to discover how 
much of it is due to improved trade conditions, I think we shall have to make a still further 
reduction. It is the opinion of many competent observers that market borrowings for short 
periods have been on the increase of recent years. Money is turned over more quickly in 
Lombard Street, and consequently the number of transactions, and the volume of figures 
during any stated period, is very considerably affected. 

However, if we turn to the figures for the Country Clearing, which are hardly affected at 
all by money market operations, we obtain ample confirmation of my conclusion that the 
Returns do show a real improvement in trade conditions. Part of the increase of 
432,799,000 must be ascribed to the closing of the Newcastle and District Clearing Associa- 
tion, the work of which has, since May 27, fallen upon the London Clearing House, but 
even when we deduct this £8,000,000, we find the Country Clearing shows an increase of 
about 3 per cent., as against a slight decrease recorded last year. The significance of this 
increase is, I think, heightened by the fact that the total clearings on “ fourths of the 
months” show an increase of £54,205,000, or about 15 per cent. The fourth of the month 
is of greatly less importance than it once was, but it still affords a clue to the condition of 
some important trades. I may further add that the returns of the provincial clearing houses 
at Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Bristol all show increases over the corresponding 
totals of last year. 

THE PRICE OF CONSOLS. 

It is a matter of deep regret that there has not been a greater recovery in the price of 
Consols and other gilt-edged securities, which, having regard to the cheapness of money 
during seven or eight months of the past year, we had every reason to expect ; but until the 
Sinking Fund is increased, and has become really effective—which at present it certainly is 
not—this end cannot be attained. It is no use the Government paying off with one hand 
whilst it is borrowing to a larger extent for military and naval expenses with the other. 
Further, there are fresh issues of Irish Land Stock looming from time to time on the market, 
as well as many issues of municipalities, and of new capital required for our railways and 
other undertakings, which we know are only waiting for favourable opportunities to be 
brought out. Is it likely, then, that under these conditions, our national finance can be put 
on a proper basis, and the credit of the country raised to the point at which it should stand ? 
Economy is necessary, and must be practised on all sides. There is no doubt that the 
personal extravagance of these latter days has also tended in a degree to depreciate the price 
of first-class securities, because many people find that under the enhanced cost of present 
luxurious living, the income derived from gilt-edged stocks will not suffice for their current 
expenses, and so they are tempted to realise these, and invest in inferior ones, which yield a 
higher rate of interest. 

Although I advocate economy, I also appreciate the fact that our great possessions and 
great wealth should be properly guarded by an army and navy capable of keeping them safe 
from any hostile attacks—in this we have much to learn from our friends and allies in Japan 
—still, I think it should be possible to provide for our security without the expenditure of 
465,000,000 per annum, an amount which is greater than any continental country spends 
on its defensive forces. 

SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENTS. 

Two or three joint stock banks have, during the past year, struck out a new line in the 
shape of adding a savings bank department to their ordinary business. We shall watch 
with interest the result of this new departure. It must of necessity add a great deal to their 
clerical work, and probably, therefore, entail an additional number of clerks, and, consequently, 
increase considerably the working expenses of their establishments. Whether the profit 
made on these deposits will be sufficient to provide a margin on this increased expenditure 
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time only will show. We fortunately have not had a panic or a real run on banks, except in 
the case of the City of Glasgow Bank, which practically was confined to itself, for nearly forty 
years. But I cannot help thinking that if such an untoward event should by chance arise, 
and we must never shut our eyes to its possibility, these small depositors will prove a source 
of danger. They naturally cannot understand balance-sheets or discriminate between the 
strength and weakness of individual institutions. Five hundred people clamouring round a 
bank counter and wishing to withdraw, say £20 apiece, or £10,000 in all, would be a far 
more serious thing—for we know a panic feeds on itself, and grows in geometrical progression— 
than the withdrawal or transfer of £200,000 or £300,000 by the ordinary customers. 
This was one of the great objections to a note issue, which was the first point of attack 
when the public mind became uneasy regarding the stability of any particular bank, though, 
in the old days, it had its use as perhaps the only means of advertisement. These points, 
no doubt, have been fully considered by the boards of the banks in question, and, of course, 
it is a case where there is room for a wide divergence of opinion as to its policy. 

Regarding the outlook for trade and commerce in the country, 
the President expressed his views in the following terms :— 

To turn to another subject, I am glad to say that the prospects for the future are 
distinctly encouraging, both for our home and foreign trade ; we bankers should, I think, 
be among the first to congratulate ourselves on the outlook, for it is undeniable that banking 
and trade go hand in hand, and that improving trade means more prosperous times for 
ourselves. 

To take our home trade first: the railway traffic returns are beginning to show an 
encouraging increase, the iron trade in the Midlands and the North also shows every sign 
of a strong revival, Lancashire is exceedingly prosperous, and money is being spent more 
freely in London and the large towns. We are still troubled with the problem of the 
unemployed, a problem which has several times recently promised to become acute, but though I 
would not wish to minimise for an instant the gravity of the problem, [ do not myself think that 
there is now such a direct relation between our industrial prosperity and the state of the 
labour market as was formerly the case. The unemployed question has become a social 
question. It is now a common occurrence to find a scarcity of skilled workmen in particular 
trades, and yet co-existing with this scarcity, a mass of unemployed which are for the 
particular purpose in hand quite worthless. I cannot go into the question here, it is not a 
question in which we, as bankers, are directly interested. What I wished to point out was, 
that the existence of a large body of unemployed may be quite consistent with prosperous 
industrial conditions. 

It is a pleasure to notice the great prosperity of our foreign trade, which has, in spite of 
the jeremiads we have been accustomed to here for the last eighteen months or more, been 
steadily improving during the past few years, and with the improved political outlook through- 
out the world, we may expect a still further expansion. The imports for the first nine 
months of the year show an increase of 412,044,000, or 3 per cent. over the corresponding 
nine months last year. And still more satisfactory is the increase of our exports, which are 
421,206,000, or 9°6 per cent. in excess of the corresponding period last year. And what is 
even a greater matter for congratulation is that this increase in our exports is almost entirely 
in manufactured articles. The increase in cotton piece goods has been 14'2 per cent. in 
quantity, and 12°4 in value ; and our woollen manufactures have been sent abroad in largely 
increased quantities. This increase in textiles is a matter of no great surprise ; but what is 
so satisfactory is that we have sent increased shipments of tin plates to Germany, the 
Netherlands, and our Colonies, and much more pig-iron to the United States, as well as 
steel rails to India and South America. The future outlook for trade, as far as one can see, 
is decidedly hopeful. It is certain that Russia and Japan will require large loans to 
recuperate the losses entailed by the war, which is now, happily, ended ; and it is reasonable 
to expect that not a small portion of that money will be laid out in this country. And, 
further, China, under the influence of Japan, will also be in the market, as she seems likely 
to awake from the apathy in which she has existed for so many centuries past. The 
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conclusion of peace will probably result in a decrease in the demand for stores and munitions, 
but this should he more than compensated by the stimulus given to trade in other directions. 
The Anglo-Japanese treaty is a further guarantee of conditions favorable to the expansion of 
our foreign trade. In the general approval which the treaty in its political aspect has 
aroused, we are apt to lose sight of the economic advantages which it confers, but the fact 
that one of its avowed aims is the maintenance of the open door in China should never be 
lost sight of. China is a country with every physical advantage, and with an enormous and 
thrifty population, and it offers an almost unlimited field for commercial enterprise. Yet we 
must remember that, a few years ago, the partition of China among various European 
Powers was regarded as more than probable, and that this would inevitably have been 
followed by the closing of the greater part of it to English commercial enterprise, except 
under a handicap which would have rendered success almost impossible. 

There is no question that our trade has, in many instances, been hampered in the past by 
internal legislative enactments ; it is to be hoped, therefore, that the revival which now seems 
imminent will not be throttled by any government interference, whether it be internal or 
external. But the steady and real revival in trade, which we trust is now coming, is the 
time when bankers need to be especially careful. They must remember that the price of all 
commodities will rise, and, consequently, more capital is required to carry on the same 
volume of business, they will, therefore, have better and more profitable employment for 
their money ; this is very plain and agreeable sailing as long as the boom lasts. But the 
pendulum will some day swing the other way, and the margins on which they have advanced 
money may just as quickly disappear. It is in good times and thriving business that the 
seeds of most banking bad debts are sown. It is, perhaps, presumptuous in my venturing to 
offer a word of caution to a body of gentlemen, many of whom are more experienced than 
myself, but sometimes in this world the plainer and more self-evident an axiom is, the more 
likely we are to ignore or forget it. 

In concluding my address I should like to testify to the great value of this Institute. 
Naturally, I have had a far better opportunity of judging the work it is doing during the 
past year, whilst I have had the honour of being your president, than I have ever had before. 
It certainly has gained in usefulness and strength during the last twelve months, and, without 
claiming any gift of prophecy—which is always fatal—I think we may look forward to even 
greater progress in these respects in the future. In its council it brings the heads of all the 
big banks in London together once a month to discuss matters of interest in the banking 
world. Not only are these subjects duly discussed and ventilated in the different shapes 
which they strike individual minds, but the friendly intercourse is most useful: it often tends 
to assuage grievances, usually unfounded, which a few words of explanation at once set right. 
Secondly, it is doing most valuable work—as I have explained in the beginning of my 
address—in educating and fitting our junior brethren to rise to the top of the tree. Let me 
again impress on you the advisability, whilst doing the utmost for your individual banks, not 
to overstep the line of honourable and fair competition. Remember we have the credit of 
our profession to maintain, A banker in old days stood on a pedestal in the commercial 
world, almost by himself. Let nothing be done, even by our most junior members, to sully 
this reputation, either in their dealings with their customers, or treatment of their friendly 
rivals. There is room for all of us, and an ample livelihood, as long as we do not play the 
game of beggar my neighbour. This will assuredly result in reduced dividends if continued. 
But the evil done by reckless competition will be equally injurious, in the long run, to the 
public, for anything which, even in a minor degree, tends to shake the confidence in the 
stability and high-standing of our banks would be a calamity of the first magnitude to the 
whole commerce and trade of Great Britain. 

You may possibly be inclined to consider me a Cassandra, but, believe me, a very slight 
application of the brake will prevent the coach overpowering the horses if applied at the top 
of the hill, but when half-way down it will be unavailing. 

Let us only pull together, and not be actuated merely by selfish motives, remembering 
that, in the long run, what is in the interest of one bank is really in the interest of us all. 
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NATIONAL FINANCE. 


AN exceptionally able and interesting paper was read before the 
Manchester and District Bankers’ Institute on November 7 by Mr. T. 
Gibson Bowles, M.P. In our judgment, Mr. Bowles’ criticisms at the 
present juncture on the growth in our national expenditure are of consider- 
able importance. We have no hesitation, therefore, in devoting some 
considerable space to his lecture last month in Manchester. Mr. Bowles 
said :— 

By National Finance is popularly meant the management of the National 
Revenues and Expenditure. But I need hardly say that it also imports that 
art of raising Revenue so as to take the least possible amount necessary with 
the least possible injury to the taxpayer, which, for want of an exact English 
word, I call Fiscality. It imports Debt ; its creation; its management ; its 
extinction ; and last, but not least, it imports national Credit ; its maintenance 
and its increase—Credit—that proof of sound Finance, that very flower of 
all Finance; Credit—that effect of Free Trade in money and of informed 
opinion ; Credit—that admirable and fruitful conception which places at the 
command of the sound financier at any moment the illimitable purse of the 
whole world. And it is because in all these respects our National Finance 
is unsatisfactory, is discreditable, is even dangerous, that I am_ here 
to-night. 

To so eminent an assembly of Bankers it is unnecessary to say that 
Finance is the bed-rock on which the fortunes of the country must be built. 
Sound Finance alone can leave the workers of the country in full enjoyment 
of the fruits of their labours. Sound Finance alone enables a solid and 
permanent superstructure of national prosperity and national strength to be 
built up upon that work ; and were we restricted to one sole test of the 
ability of a Minister, we should find it most completely in the goodness or 
the badness of his finance. If he does not see, or acts as if he did not see, 
the overwhelming importance of this, he will go down to history as a bad or 
incompetent Minister. For even though he win victories and annex 
provinces in the present, he has inevitably prepared for his country an 
evil future, and, perhaps, even ruin. 

The importance of sound Finance is, perhaps, best measured by the 
incredible evils which have always been brought about by unsound Finance. 
Unsound Finance has been at the bottom of almost every historic catas- 
trophe. Unsound Finance ruined and brought to destruction the great 
Roman Empire. Unsound Finance prepared that great catastrophe, the 
French Revolution ; Unsound Finance lost us the American Colonies ; and 
it is that more than anything else that is now bearing such terrible fruits in 
Russia. 

All the benefits of sound Finance, all the evils of unsound Finance fall 
finally, not upon Kings or Governments, but always upon the People. 
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Governments come and go, but the People go on forever. All Governments, 
moreover, are not only passing and accidental ; they are also, as Governments, 
paupers. Naked they come into the world, and naked they go out of it. 
They have not a farthing but what by skill or force they can extract from 
the taxpayer—the taxpayer of to-day by taxes, the taxpayer of to-morrow by 
Debt. The taxpayer who furnishes the year’s revenue, or who will bear the 
increase of Debt, he it is who supports the needs of the Government ; he 
alone creates armies and navies, which, without him, could not exist. 
From him alone can be obtained that money which is the sinews of war. 
He alone supplies the coffers of the Government with gold, and even with 
the thumbscrews whereby the gold is extracted from himself. His creative 
force, his reproductive energy, his ability to bear taxation, these and not 
armies, navies or provinces are the true test of the strength of a country. 
And if the burden laid upon the taxpayer be either too heavy or be so dis- 
tributed as to impede his reproductive effort, although the fault lies with the 
Government, which has made the burden too heavy or its distribution too 
unskilful, yet the final penalty comes at last upon the taxpayer ; the final 
suffering tells upon him and the country ; and while the gentlemen composing 
the Government have gone away with such honours and pensions as they 
may be able to obtain, it is the taxpayer of the country at last who remains 
to suffer from its financial blunders. When the Government eats sour 
financial grapes, it is the taxpayer whose teeth are set on edge. 

Of all subjects of public concern, therefore, the subject of Finance is the 
most momentous. Of all the doings of Government, their financial doings 
are most important because the most far-reaching, and because mistakes in 
them are fraught with the deadliest danger to the country. 

I have said that all Governments are paupers. But they are also 
servants and trustees. They are there to organise and carry on the necessary 
services of the State to the individual—services mainly (and, as I think they 
should be, almost exclusively) of defence against either internal or external 
violence to which the citizen may be exposed in the pursuit of his civil 
avocations. I say civil avocations because these are the principal avocations 
of the citizen, the most important, the most essential, and to which all the 
rest are but subsidiary and ancillary. 

Yet, strangely enough, while in all other walks of life men are taught to 
cut their coat according to their cloth, Governments alone assume the right 
to cut their cloth according to their coat. And whatever or however large 
be the coat which they in their wisdom, or unwisdom, hold to be necessary, 
they preach it as the duty of the country always to find the cloth that may 
be required for that particular coat. Nevertheless, the coat when made 
must be looked at, and we, the taxpayers, have it as our duty to ask whether 
it is the coat that was required by necessity or whether, in fact, it is not 
larger and richer than it need be. For taxes are the contribution the 
citizen pays to the State for its services. If no services are rendered, what is 
extorted from him is not taxation but robbery. If the services rendered are 
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inefficient, if their cost is extravagant, or if the Government is unthrifty, then 
the extra contribution which has been required from the taxpayer, beyond 
the necessities of the case, ceases to be a contribution for State services, and 
becomes a penalty laid upon the taxpayer for Governmental incapacity. 

My text is that the national expenditure and debt have increased, are 
increasing, and ought to be diminished ; to which I add that they can 
be diminished. Even the largest and most elementary facts of National 
Finance are very hard to come at. All Governments in all countries too 
easily assume that it is their business to say how much money shall be spent 
and to spend it, and the business of the taxpayer to provide it, and to ask no 
questions. And even in these islands, where the fact was first recognised and 
enforced, that to control the purse is to control the power of the State, it is 
but in modern times that the people have had anything like an account from 
their Government of what has been done with their money. Under Tudors 
and Plantagenets Parliament was jealous indeed of granting money to the 
Crown ; but when once it was granted, they took no further notice of the 
matter. In the time of Charles II., indeed, an attempt was made to accom- 
pany grants to the Sovereign with the condition of appropriating specific 
grants to specific purposes. But it was not until the time of William and 
Mary that an Appropriation Clause properly so called was first inserted 
in an Act of Parliament. Yet, although the House did thenceforward 
appropriate its grants to particular purposes, it still took no steps to see that 
the appropriation had been carried out. Nor was it until the year 1831 that 
anything like an Appropriation Account showing the actual expenditure of 
the money granted was first furnished. But even then the final security was 
lacking, and it was only in 1862 that there was established a Public Accounts 
Committee, whose business it is to see that the money has been actually 
expended in accordance with its appropriation by Parliament. 

That Public Accounts Committee is the most effectual instrument for 
Parliamentary control of public Finance now existing—not excepting even 
the House of Commons itself. When I first became a member thereof ten 
years ago, it was supposed to have power to deal only with the Expenditure 
side of the Account ; but after a long conflict between the Government and 
the Treasury on one side and my humble and weak self on the other, I 
succeeded in establishing my contention that its control extended also to the 
Receipt side of the Account. The result was that the purview and the 
power of the Committee were doubled. This Committee is effectual because, 
instead of merely questioning the Minister who perhaps knows little of his 
own Department, it has before it the permanent officials who know all. It 
examines and, if necessary, cross-examines them. It searches out the truth, 
and it is, I think, a most efficacious security against financial irregularity, and 
even to some extent against financial extravagance. 

Nevertheless, even to-day the accounts of the national expenditure 
accessible to the ordinary taxpayer are altogether incomplete and mis- 
leading. 
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Our sytem of national accounts has a considerable analogy to the account 
which a banker furnishes to his customer in the customer’s pass-book, the 
Exchequer being the banker, and the taxpayer and his representatives in 
Parliament being the customer. And if we were to imagine the banker 
required by the customer to pay away to the customer’s creditors any unex- 
pended balance remaining over at the end of the year, the analogy would be 
almost complete. 

Now, it is manifest that such an account must contain all that has been 
received from or on account of the customer on the one side, and all that has 
been paid out on his account upon the other side. Such an account indeed 
our national accounts profess to be. But in fact they are not so, for sums 
amounting in the aggregate to some 20 millions a year are excluded from 
both sides of the account, whereby the total of the account is to that extent 
on both sides diminished. 

Of this 20 millions, roughly one-half represents taxes collected by the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Departments, intercepted on their way to the 
Exchequer and paid over to the Local Taxation Accounts for local taxation 
purposes ; while the other half represents receipts (from other sources than 
the votes of Parliament in Supply) by the various Departments, which also are 
not paid into the Exchequer, but are expended by the Departments for their 
own purposes under the name of Appropriations-in-Aid. 

Nevertheless, every penny of this 20 millions is a national receipt, and 
every penny of it a national expenditure ; and to withdraw them from both 
sides of the national accounts amounts to a falsification of those accounts 
and a mystification of the taxpayer. It amounts also to making comparison 
impossible between one year and another, since the amounts thus withdrawn 
from the accounts vary from year to year. For instance, while they were 
over 20 millions in 1904-5, in 1894-5 they were only 14 millions. 

Consequently, in order to arrive at an accurate notion of the national 
expenditure, or an accurate comparison between expenditure in one year and 
that in another, it is necessary to re-establish the accounts as they should be, 
and as they would be were the items composing this 20 millions included in 
them. This I have been at some pains to do: and to set the result of 
my labours before you is one of my objects to-day. 

The Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom, which are the accounts 
of receipts into and issues from the Exchequer ; the statutory account which 
calls itself an account of the Gross Public Income and Expenditure ; and the 
Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, under the head of Actual 
Imperial Revenue and Expenditure, set out that expenditure for the year 
1904-5 as being . ; ; ‘ ‘ . , -£141,956,497 
while the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget Statement 
of April 10, 1905, gave as the “ Aggregate Expenditure of the 
State during the year on Revenue and Capital Accounts com- 
bined” as. : : , . ' : : ; - 159,838,000 
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I say that neither of these figures is accurate, for both of them 
omit portions of the expenditure which ought to be included. 
When those portions are taken in, it will be found that the 
aggregate total expenditure of the State during 1904-5 was 
neither of the two sums already quoted, but the much larger 


sum of . ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , : ‘ -£175,298,451 


No doubt portions of this expenditure differ in their character. An issue 
from the Treasury, which goes to swell the Treasury balances, is, so long as 
that increase exists, practically a diminution of debt, and if some of the 
receipts are from borrowed money, some of the issues are also for repayment 
of borrowings. 


But the fact remains that there has been received during the year into the 
State coffers this total sum of £175,298,451, and no less ; and that this same 
total sum has also been issued and disposed of during the year. 


I may add that this imperfection of accounts, as I insist it is, would not be 
possible were the principles laid down and enacted by the Treasury and Audit 
Act of 1866 still observed. That Act prescribed “that the gross revenues 
of the collecting Departments and all other public moneys payable to the 
Exchequer shall be paid in to the Exchequer,” a provision which, had it been 
observed, would have rendered impossible the criticism I make of the 
accounts. But that Act of 1866, a most important Act, embodying true 
financial principles, which I think it right to say we owe to Mr. Gladstone, 
that Act has since been gnawed away and partially repealed upon various 
occasions and for various purposes, with the result of bringing our national 
accounts into the confusion to which I have drawn attention. 


Were it not for these most unfortunate and improper departures from that 
Act, my criticism of the Accounts as being so very greatly misleading would 
not be called for. But the National Accounts are misleading not only in 
gross, but in detail. 


Take the Army and Navy. In 1904-5 the Army Expenditure, including 
Ordnance Factories from Grants voted in Supply, was . $29,225,000 
a sum which by any ordinary person would be accepted as 
representing the total Expenditure on the Army in that year. 

But besides this, the Army received from other sources than 
the Exchequer, and expended under the heading of Appropria- 
tions-in-Aid . ° ; : ‘ , 4,644,000 
And in addition to that there was —" to the hong out of 
Loans contracted under Military Works Acts for erection of 
works, the sum of ‘ ‘ ; 3,500,000 
Besides this, there were undand to the pom ™ the Civil 
Service and Revenue Departments services in respect of furni- 
ture, fuel, stationery, postage, etc., to the value of . ° 494,180 
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Now, if these four sums be added together, it is obvious that the 
Army expenditure for the year was. . ; : » $37,863,000 
On the other hand, part of this represented services rendered 
by the Army to other Departments, to be deducted, to the 
value of , : ; ; j : ' , ; ; 30,000 


So that the Total Expenditure of the Army for 1904-5 was not 
the £ 29,225,000, suggested to the plain man, but the very 
much larger sum of ; ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ - £37,833,000 





The same is true of the Navy. 

The Expenditure from Grants voted in Supply, 1904-5, was £ 36,830,000 
But the Total expenditure on the ve was not that, but the 
much larger sum of . ; ° » 42,029,000 

I have dwelt upon the hiding away of items wn the consequent incom- 
pleteness and falsification of our Accounts, because I feel certain that were 
these accounts truly set forth so as to contain all the items that belong to 
them, public attention would be much more energetically directed to matters 
of national finance than is now the case, and the abuses therein would have 
much greater chance of being remedied. 

It will be understood that the figures with which I am about to deal are 
the figures of what I venture to call the Reconstructed Accounts, recon- 
structed, I must confess, by no better authority than myself, but nevertheless 
to the best of my ability, at the cost of considerable labour, the whole results 
of which will be found in a pamphlet now in the press and to be issued in 
the course of a few days. 

I compare first the year 1904-5 with its predecessor, and I find that while 
the State Expenditure is, roughly, less than last year by 14 millions, the State 
Debt is, roughly, more than last year by 2} millions, and the State Liabilities 
of All Sorts are in the aggregate greater than last year by 214 millions. 
Considering all things, this is not a very encouraging comparison. But I do 
not dwell upon it because a comparison between these two years is only a 
part of the story, and the least part. In order to arrive at an idea of the 
general trend and tendency of national finance, the comparison must take a 
longer range than that between two years next to each other. I, therefore, 
take what seems both the adequate and, in a sense, the natural range of ten 
years, which, as it happens, has the additional advantage of covering the 
period during which the present Government has been in office, and, therefore, 
of avoiding any such disturbance or variation in financial policy, through 
change of Government, as might otherwise have affected the comparison. 

What now does the comparison show ? 

The Total National Expenditure in the year ending 
March 31, 1905, was, as already said _ . : ; : -£175)298,451 
and in ten years it has increased by . . . - 65,156,882 
an increase which I boldly say is inordinate, unjustified and 
incapable of justification. 
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But if in these ten years Expenditure has increased, much 
more seriously has the more serious item of Debt been increased. 

The National Debt, Funded and Unfunded, on March 31, 

1905, was. ‘ . , ‘ : £796,736,491 
and in ten years it has — inennend by , , , 1373734:939 

Be it remembered that besides the National Debt there are other National 
Liabilities, such as Loans guaranteed by the State, and Contingent Liabilities, 
such as the Savings Bank Liabilities, to be added to the National Debt more 
strictly so-called. Were I to take these into account, the increase in the 
Total National Liabilities would be found to be over 200 millions; but to 
avoid complications I leave them aside for the present. 

As to Expenditure, the great increases have, of course, been in tie Army 
and Navy. These increases are stupendous; in my opinion they are not 
represented by a corresponding increase of efficiency in either service. 

The Army in 1904-5 cost, as already shown. ; - £371833,000 

Ten years ago it only cost : , + 21,653,000 
or, in other words, the British Army has thins year cost half as 
much again as it cost ten years ago. 


The Navy this year cost . . ‘ ‘ : ‘ » 42,029,000 
Ten years ago it cost ; . 18,550,000 
so that in ten years the expenditure on the Navy has inewenned 
by : ° ° ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° + 23,479,000 


or, in other words, the Navy now costs considerably more than 
twice as much as it cost ten years ago. 

What is true of the Army and the Navy is true in a lesser degree of the 
Civil Services. 

Are these stupendous increases justified? I think not. Better judges 
than I think not. It has been found possible to diminish the cost of the 
Navy for next year by 34 millions, without any loss of efficiency. It is 
possible, as some good judges of official position and repute hold, to reduce 
the expenditure on the Army by ro to 15 millions, and the expenditure on 
the Civil Services by from 2 to 3 millions, without any greater loss of 
efficiency, and perhaps with some increase thereof. But whether or no, the 
vast increase of our expenditure during the last ten years is such as must 
alarm every student of finance, and such as, when considered by the light of 
the mere naked figures that I have cited, should, I think, attract very serious 
public attention. 

But worse than extravagant and unnecessary expenditure is extravagant 
and unnecessary Debt. For, while the former cramps the energies and 
impairs the resources of the country, the latter does that and more ; for it 
impairs the credit of the State. Let it not be supposed that I under-value 
Debt as a resource in extremity. I have already magnified the importance 
of Credit, and the chief use of Credit is that it enables you to get into Debt 
with facility. Debt properly contracted on a proper occasion, and duly 
repaid, may be the salvation of the borrower as well as the profit of the 
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lender. The clouds borrow from the lakes and the seas the waters which 
they lend to the earth in gentle dew and refreshing rain ; the earth lends the 
waters again to the streams and the rivers; the rivers lend them in turn to 
the great sea itself, to be thence returned once more to the clouds; the 
very bodies we wear about us are but borrowed for a brief space, to be 
restored at last to the earth, on which we live a borrowed life in a borrowed 
garb. But the clouds, the earth, the rivers and the sea repay their Debt as 
soon as they are in a position to do so. I recognise that the great struggle 
with Napoleon, for instance, could not have been carried on without 
contracting Debt. But I affirm that so soon as emergency is over and 
prosperity ensues, the first duty of the Statesman is to pay off the Debt 
contracted. We, of late years, have certainly not observed this principle. 


The total amount of the Debts and the Liabilities of the State are scarce 
less difficult to bring together than the total amount of the Expenditure. 
For here, too, official figures are calculated to mislead. The Funded Debt, 
officially so called, seems to most plain people to represent the whole of the 
National Debt, though it is far indeed from —_— so. This Funded Debt 
stood on March 31 lastas_ . ° . » 41,950,456 
less than at the same date of the previous year. The liability 
in respect of Terminable Annuities had also decreased in the 
same year by ° . , 3,607,212 
and the Unfunded Debt had hen: eluonl w 2 ailtlens So 
that in these three respects the Debt was reduced ne the 
year altogether by the sum of ; ° . ° 7,557,668 
If that stood alone it would be most excellent and encouraging. 


But, unfortunately, it does not stand alone. For, while in 
these respects the Debt was diminished by the sum just named, 
it was in the same year increased in respect of Works Loans ”" 


the amount of no less than . , 9,796,059 
so that the final result was that the Total State Debt v was on 
the whole increased by . ° ; ‘ 2,238,391 


Here again, however, the comparison bamveen the two » eljelaing years is 
insufficient, and we must recur to the ten years’ comparison. 


That is serious indeed. 
The State Debt, Funded and Unfunded, including Terminable Annuities 


and Works Loans, was on March 31 last ‘ , ‘ -£,796,736,491 
Ten years ago that Debt was but . . : . ; - 659,001,552 
so that in ten years it has increased by . ; * 1373734939 


and what renders this increase specially serious is the very fact that the major 
part of it is due to the increase, not in the ordinary regular Funded Debt, 
but in Loans for Works, most of them I thoroughly believe unnecessary, 
some of them I am profoundly convinced injurious, raised under different 
conditions and more disadvantageous terms than the ordinary Debt. 


This, however, is not all. 
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The State Debt does not represent the whole of the State Liabilities. 
The State has guaranteed many foreign loans, loans for the colonies and 
for local governments. It is liable in certain contingencies to liabilities 
amounting to many other millions, among these liabilities being that for Post 
Office and Trustee Savings Banks and Friendly Societies. Here I must 
remark that a new element of confusion and uncertainty has this year been 
introduced into the National Accounts by the suppression, for the first time, 
of the figures showing the State Liability in respect of these three last items. 
But we know that last year it amounted to some 144 millions, and this 
year it certainly must amount to 15 millions or more, a liability which, 
though Contingent, is a very serious one, for it includes the obligation to pay 
the Savings Bank Depositors, practically at call, without the existence of any 
Reserve Fund or any resource for raising money other than the sale of 
Government securities. The Total of these Guaranteed Loans and Contingent 


Liabilities is no less than , , ° ‘ -£1725733:013 
and if this be added to the State Debt danaty mentioned we 
find a Total State Liability of all Kinds of . : : - 969,469,504 


and we further find on comparing it with the corresponding 

figure of ten years ago that the increase in the State Liabilities 

of all Sorts in ten years has been . , ° ° » 235,392,428 
while even in the last year it has been over ond millions. 

These Contingent Liabilities, be it remembered, are still growing. They 
will be added to before the end of next year, as we are promised, by the 
issue of over 13 millions of stock for the purchase of Irish Land. They are 
very serious liabilities, and though they are contingent, and though some of 
them are represented more or less by Assets, liabilities they are which cannot 
be left out of sight. 

But even that is not all. The various Local Authorities have not lagged 
behind the State Government in Debt. Since the Local Government Act of 
1888, godfathered by Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Ritchie, and the consequent 
establishment of the new Local Authorities thereby set up, the aggregate 
Debt of the Local Authorities of the three Kingdoms has considerably more 
than doubled ; a consequence of the Act which, I may perhaps be allowed to 
say, I myself foresaw and predicted in a Paper published in the Fortnightly 
Review in April, 1888. The Local Debt, according to the best estimate to 
be formed of it (for the last ascertained figures are those for 1902-3), 


amounted on March 31 last to as much as ‘ ; - 498,000,000 
and in the ten years under review the increase therein has 
been as much as ; . 220,000,000 


These, it is true, are Local Liabilities, and belong primarily to the Ratepayer. 
But the Ratepayer and the taxpayer are one, and whether he be liable for 
rates or for taxes the result to him is the same. In truth, he is liable both 
for Rates and for Taxes, and when we come to ascertain the whole of the 
National Liabilities we must, therefore, add those of the localities to those of 
the State. When we do this we find that the Total National Liabilities, 
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State Debt, State Liabilities and Local Debt amount altogether to the 
stupendous, almost incredible Total of : . : - £1,395,61 4,208 
and that they have increased in the last ten years by no less 

than ; ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ , 425,000,000 
Long as this address has been, I have scarce given you more than the 
naked figures that represent the facts. ‘These figures I leave to your con- 
sideration. The conclusions to be drawn from them will, I think, be 
manifest to you that National Finance has reached a pass which loudly 
demands the action of the Government, and, failing that, the action of the 
People. The country is wealthy and prosperous. It can bear a great load 
of taxation, thanks mainly, as I believe, to that system of Free Trade which 
has for two generations subsisted, and which, in spite of presumptuous 
attacks, still survives. But expenditure has been extravagant. It has even 
been wanton. It should be reduced. It can be reduced. I think I could 
show where it could be reduced by tens of millions. The Debt must be 
seriously tackled. Haphazard, hand-to-mouth methods must be abandoned. 
A comprehensive reconsideration and reconstruction of State Finance must 
be entered upon. Expedients will no longer suffice. Heroic methods have 
become necessary. 

It may perhaps occur to some of you that I am here about to make 
detailed suggestions for the improvement of our Finances. Do not go away 
with the impression that I feel wholly unable to do so. But to do so other 
than in general terms, to prescribe specific remedies for the disease when one 
is not the State physician, would be presumptuous. Nor am I of that 
authority or position which would warrant me in the presumption involved in 
giving specific advice to so great a personage as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. One specific suggestion, however, I feel warranted in making. 
The position, the authority, the weight, of that all-important Minister the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, once so great, have now become vastly 
diminished. In Mr. Gladstone’s time the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
the principal person in the Cabinet. In my time he has always been third or 
fourth, and upon occasions even thirteenth or fourteenth. If real economy 
is to be pursued, if real constructive reforms are to be effected in National 
Finance, the Chancellor of the Exchequer must not be the first comer who 
will accept the place, or whom Party exigencies suggest as good enough for 
an inferior colleague or a valuable hostage—he must be one of the principal 
men in the Government, who when he speaks will speak with authority, and 
with the certainty that he will be supported by the Prime Minister of the day 
in that most urgent and pressing of all reforms, the reform of the National 
Finances. 

I have placed this state of things before you as shortly as I could. The 
matter is very serious. It is become very urgent, and I earnestly trust there 
may be such an expression of public opinion as may ensure that our Finances 
shall now be seriously taken in hand, and this country restored to the position 
which it should hold of possessing the best managed National Finances, the 
lightest taxes, the least Debt, and the greatest prosperity of any country in 
the world. 
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THE GOLD RESERVES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


R. A. C. COLE, in an address before the Institute of 
Bankers in Dublin, gave a very complete review of the 
conditions which have led up to the almost constant 
demand on the part of thoughtful students of the 
Money Market for an increase in the gold reserves held 

in this country. Considerations of space prevent us from giving the 
paper in full, but we might state that the greater portion is a review 
of the money market for some years past, in which Mr. Cole brings 
out the salient fact that, while the gold reserve at the Bank of 
England has increased considerably, it may still be considered as 
inadequate, having regard to our growing banking liabilities and the 
fact that London remains the one free gold market in the world. In 
his opinion, the banks as a whole keep only the minimum amount of 
cash required for the daily working of their business, and do not 
maintain a cash reserve for a rainy day, relying upon the Bank of 
England for this purpose. Accordingly, he makes the suggestion 
that the Bank of England’s holding of gold should be so increased 
that its average holding should amount to 440,000,000, and considers 
that the cost of carrying out this reform should fall upon the joint 
stock banks, who, in Mr. Cole’s opinion, benefit mostly from the gold 
reserve. For this purpose they, or the Bank of England as their 
representative, should buy up gold freely in the market when 
opportunity offered to carry out this object, and he deals with this 
matter in the following manner :— 


“ The action of our banks, both as creators of credit and as the principal buyers of bills, 
has a direct effect on the rate of discount. In other directions the power of the banks is 
usually over-estimated. To import gold means that you must sell or loan to a foreign holder 
of gold something that he will take in place of his gold. Now the only thing our banks 
have to sell to a foreign holder of gold are the securities they have as the investments of 
their capital and reserves, the last things the banks, in normal times, wish to realise. 
Further, unless they part with the gold in their tills, the bankers cannot themselves increase 
their balances at the Bank of England, except by borrowing directly or indirectly of the 
Central Institution. An individual banker can increase his balance, but only by reducing 
the balance of some other banker, for if one banker pays in cheques to increase his balance, 
it is obvious that the money to meet those cheques must come from some other banker’s 
account, leaving the total balances unaffected. 

“ Bankers, according as they reduce or increase the proportion of their cash to the 
amount of their liabilities, increase or reduce the supply of money in the market. Every 
importation of gold into this country which is placed to the credit of an account with one of 
our joint stock banks, increases the bankers’ cash balances, and it also increases the total of 
our gold reserve so long as it is retained in the country. If bankers, when gold is required 
here, would refrain from beating down the rate of discount, by competing for bills or by 
creating new credit money in the market, then gold, when imported, would remain in the 
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country, and the result would be that the cash foundation of our banking system would be 
broadened, and our gold reserve increased without an extension of the bankers’ liabilities. 
While the bankers themselves, as I have already explained, cannot purchase gold abroad for 
importation into this country, they could buy gold in the market as it arrives. But it would 
unduly prolong this paper to enter upon the question whether it is desirable for our banks 
to accumulate gradually gold reserves under their own control, and upon the question as to 
what the effect of such action would be on the money market.” 


Finally, he summarises his views and concluded his address in the 
subjoined sentences :— 


“1, Our total stock of gold in the United Kingdom is over £ 100,000,000; probably over 
£110,000,000, though an exact figure cannot be arrived at. 

“2. Of this stock only some £14,500,000 can be properly called reserve. 

“ 3, In view of the increase of our banking liabilities, an increase of our gold reserve is 
desirable. 

“4. The expense of increasing our gold reserve should fall on the bankers, as it is due to 
the increasing magnitude of their transactions that an addition to our cash reserve is desirable. 

“ It is fairly certain that to increase liabilities without regard to the basis of cash on which 
the credit superstructure is built up, must one day lead to difficulties. Forewarned should 
be forearmed—that is why the public discussion of these questions ought to be beneficial. 

“ But in saying this, I would add, that for our gold reserve we do not want more than is 
requisite for the easy and safe working of our system. To sit on a hoard of unused gold 
is to do away with the advantages of banking. 

“ All that we need is an adequate reserve. But if this country is to keep its pre-eminent 
position as the financial centre of the world, it is imperative that we always retain the power 
of attracting gold, when gold is required. Neither the system of banking nor the bankers 
can give it that power, for that power is dependent neither on the system nor on the bankers, 
but on the successful business energy and activity of the nation.” 
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Tue Bank of British North America have opened a branch at Davidson, 
North-West Territories. 

On October 31 Mr. Charles Oades retired from the managership of 
Messrs. J. & C. Simonds & Co., Reading, and was succeeded by Mr. G. W. 
Smith. Mr. Oades is the third successive manager who has spent more than 
fifty years in the service of Messrs. Simonds & Co. 


BriTisH TRADE WITH RoumaniA.—A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between the United Kingdom and Roumania was signed on October 31 at 
Bucharest by the Roumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs and the British 
delegates. The treaty is based generally on the reciprocal grant of most- 
favoured-nation treatment, and appended thereto is a schedule of tariff conces- 
sions accorded by Roumania to products of the United Kingdom. Provisions 
are included with regard to the eventual adherence of British colonies and 
possessions. It has been agreed to keep the contents of the treaty and tariff 
confidential pending their submission to the Roumanian Chambers until a 
date not later than the end of the present year. 
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MONETARY AND BANKING MATTERS ABROAD. 


ACCORDING to all appearances, the Banque de 
AN IMPORTANT Paris et des Pays Bas will secure a controlling 
eae influence over the affairs of the Société Générale. 
This latter institution would seem to have suffered 
to some extent from the sugar troubles, and although its high 
repute has in no way suffered, it has evidently been thought that 
its management should be strengthened. In consequence it will 
increase its capital by 50 million francs, an increase which was 
arranged some time ago, and half of this amount will be under- 
written by the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, and the other 
half by Sir Ernest Cassel, who, it is well known, is closely connected 
with the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas. 


THE combination of interests thus effected, 
T wee oe which will, we understand, take the form of merely 
COMBINATION, @ Community of interest, both banks remaining 
independent organisations, much in the same way 
as the Dresdner Bank and the A. Schaaffhausencher Bankverein 
conduct operations. In this way the linked banks will cover two 
different departments of finance, for the Société Générale’s business 
is more in the way of deposit banking, it holding between 35 and 
40 millions sterling of deposit and current accounts, and possessing 
nearly 500 branches, while the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas 
holds deposits of little more than 14 millions sterling, and has no 
more than four offices. The Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, in 
fact, is chiefly an issuing bank, and has a high reputation for the 
successful way in which it carries through financial operations of 
the most important character. With the resources of the Société 
Générale behind it its power must be increased, and without ques- 
tion it will obtain considerable advantage from the community of 
interest now agreed upon. 


THE announcement that the Dresdner Bank and 

GERMAN BANKS Messrs, J. P. Morgan & Co., of New York, have 

pti nr arranged to work in unison is only another proof 

that the German institution is desirous of extending 

its business in foreign countries. It is understood that in further 
pursuance of this policy that it is rendering a scheme effective 
whereby early next year a South American Bank will be formed with 
its head office in Berlin, and a first branch in Buenos Ayres. The 
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arrangement with the United States firm is only in consonance with 
the policy adopted by other German banking institutions, for the 
Deutsche Bank is allied with the National City Bank, and with 
Messrs. Speyer & Co.; the Disconto-Gesellschaft is connected with 
Messrs. Kuhn Loeb & Co., and the Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 
with Messrs. Hallgarten & Co. Conditions of business in the States 
are such that European banks desirous of doing financial business 
find it better to work in harmony with the New York houses than to 
establish branches of their own. This is only done by the English 
colonial banks which do a purely commercial, as distinct from a 
financial, business. we 
AFTER long deliberation the Argentine Finance 
REFORM OF Minister has put forward his project for the reform 
gat oma of the currency. He has adopted the plan, most 
wats generally recommended, of fixing the standard of 
value at the level it has stood for some years past. Thus the 
“ Argentino,” the new coin to supersede the dollar, will have a value 
of 44 cents in gold, or the equivalent of the present premium of 
127°274 upon gold in paper fixed by the law in force at the moment. 
Thus there will be no break in the continuity of the exchange value 
of gold as against paper. Meantime, the accumulation of gold in the 
country has encouraged the Minister to arrange for the coinage of 
gold coins, which it is suggested shall be of the value of 100, 50, 20, 
10 and 5 Argentinos respectively. In addition two silver coins will 
be brought into use of the value of 2 and 1 Argentinos, and five 
nickel coins of the value of 50, 25, 10, 5 and 24 centesimos 
respectively. There will be no limit to the coining of gold, but 
coining of nickel and silver, upon which, presumably, a profit will be 
made, is not to exceed ten Argentinos per inhabitant. It is not 
intended to bring the scheme into operation until three years have 
elapsed, but three months after its sanction all contracts are to have 
the equivalent mentioned in Argentinos. 
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THE Canadian Bank of Commerce have opened branches at Vermilion 
(Alberta) and Kinistino (Saskatchewan). 


WE have received from the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company an 
interesting souvenir relating to the opening of their new building in Glasgow. 





STANDARD BANK OF SouTH AFRica, LimITED.—Mr. William Reierson 
Arbuthnot, junior, a partner in the firm of Messrs. Arbuthnot, Latham & Co., 
has joined the board of directors. 
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Correspondence. 


7o the Editor of the “ Bankers’ Magazune.” 


PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 
3 Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C. 
November 3, 1905. 


Sir,—The following are the index-numbers of the prices of forty-five 
commodities, the average of the eleven years 1867-77 being too :— 


Average. Monthly Numbers. 
1878-1887= 79 December, 1889 = 737 
1885-1894= 69 February, 1895 = 60°0 
1890-1899= 66 July, 1896 = 59°2 
1895-1904= 67 July, 1900 = 76°2 

- October, 1904 = 710 
1884 = 76 December, 1904 = 70°9 
1896 = 61 March, 1905 = 71°38 
1899 = 68 June, 1905 = 72°0 
1900 = 75 July, 1905 = 72°5 
1901 = 70 August, 1905 = 72°3 
1902 = 69 September, 1905 = 72°4 
1903 = 69 October, 1905 = 73°2 
19094 = 70 





All kinds of corn ruled a little higher during October, while the prices of 
meat, sugar and coffee were somewhat lower. ‘The rise in the average index- 
number is entirely due to materials. Iron, tin, lead and house coal improved ; 
cotton declined in the first half of October, but after the receipt of less 
favourable crop reports, American middling recovered to 5°77d. per lb., 
against 5°71d. at the end of September. Hemp was a little dearer, but flax 
and English wool were weaker. Among “ sundry materials” quite a number 
of articles improved—viz., tallow, palm-oil, olive-oil, linseed-oil and petroleum. 

Taking articles of food and materials separately, the index-numbers 
compare thus (1867-77 = 100) :— 


1878-1887. 1885-1894. 1895-1904. 1895. 1896. 1900. 1904. 1905. 1905. 
Average. Average. Average. Feb. July. Feb, Dec. Sept. Oct. 
Food . 84 72 66 638 600 653 691 67°9 67°7 
Materials 76 67 68 570 586 81'°9 72°3° 75°97 77°3 


Articles of food are 2 per cent. lower, materials 7 per cent. higher, 
than at the end of last year. The figure for materials is the highest since 
November, 1900, but it is still 5} per cent. below the top point in 
February, 1900. 

The lowest decade for prices generally was from 1890 to 1899, and it may 
be of some interest to compare the present position with the average of that 
period (1867-77 = 100). 
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1890-1899. 1905. 1905. 
Average. October. October. 
Vegetable food (corn, etc.) . ° . 61 62°6 higher 2} per cent. 
Animal food (meat and butter) » : 80 85°7 . a ee 
Sugar, coffee and tea . : , ‘ 63 46°2 lower 27 5 5; 
All food . : , : , ‘ 68 67°7 = § 
Minerals . ° : ° ° ; 71 913 higher 28 ,,_ ,, 
Textiles : . . ‘ : . 56 751 »» hws w 
Sundry materials . ° : ; : 66 69°9 » S 2s = 
All materials. . ‘ ; , 64 773 — ae 


Silver had a very firm market in October. The prices and index- 
numbers compare thus (60°84d. per oz. being the parity of 1 gold to 154 
silver = 100) :— 


Index- 

Price. Number. 

Average, 1885-1894 ° ; ° : 42}d. = 604 
Average, 1895-1904 . ° ° : 27}a. = 44 
Average, 1896. ° ° ° . . 30}. = = «50S 
End December, 1900 , , ° ° 29%;d. = 486 
Lowest, November, 1902 . ; . , 21}}d. = 35°6 
End December, 1904 _ : . . 288d. = 466 
End March, 1905 . ‘ ; : ; 25tia@. = 424 
End July, 1905 ° ° ° ° . 27%5¢d. = 44°9 
End September, 1905. . . . 28d. = 462 
End October, 1905 . ° ° ° ° 28id. = 47°4 


Yours faithfully, 
cma A. SAUERBECK. 


THE POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 


Replying to Major W. Evans Gordon, who asked for information as to 
the working of the new system of withdrawals on demand from the Post 
Office, the Postmaster-General, under date of November 16, writes as 
follows :— 

Dear Major Evans Gorpon,—I am glad to be able to inform you 
that the recently introduced system of withdrawals on demand has proved 
a decided success, and has so far fully justified its introduction. It has 
evidently met a very definite public need. 

As you are aware, a depositor was, until recently, unable to withdraw any 
sum from his account without first forwarding a withdrawal notice to the 
central office in London, and obtaining in reply a warrant authorising 
payment of the sum required. If he needed the money immediately, it was 
necessary for him to incur the expense of a telegraphic withdrawal. Under 
the system introduced in July last, any sum not exceeding #1 can be 
withdrawn on demand at any one of 15,000 post offices without previous 
notice and without expense. 

The three months following the introduction show a very large increase 
in the number of withdrawals of small amounts, the withdrawals on demand 
having during that period been nearly a million in number, and having formed 
nearly half of the total number of withdrawals from the Bank. Withdrawals 
on demand have replaced withdrawals by telegraph to the extent of nearly 
5° per cent. 
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That the new system has not resulted in an outflow of money from the 
Savings Bank is shown by the fact that during the three months in question 
the increase in the total amount deposited as compared with last year was 
6°6 per cent., whilst the increase in the total amount withdrawn was only 
2'2 per cent., resulting in an improvement, on a balance of the two, of more than 
£400,000. This relatively faster growth of deposits than withdrawals, whilst 
no doubt partly due to a revival of trade, also I think tends to show that the 
new system actually exerts a check upon withdrawals. And that is really 
what might have been expected. So long as the effecting of a withdrawal 
was attended by considerable inconvenience and trouble to depositors, there 
was a tendency to withdraw more money than was actually needed for the 
purpose immediately in view, so as to save the necessity for subsequent 
withdrawals. With the institution of withdrawals on demand there is an 
encouragement to depositors to confine themselves to the sums actually 
required at the moment. 

I think, moreover, there can be no doubt that the grant of the new 
facilities has encouraged thrift and so exercised a stimulating effect on 
Savings Bank business generally. In proof of this I may mention that the 
number of new accounts opened during the three months following the 
introduction of the system shows an increase of no less than 13°5 per cent. 
over the number of new accounts opened during the corresponding period 
of last year, and an increase of 9°7 per cent. over the average number opened 
in the corresponding period during the preceding nine years. 

I think that you will agree with me that these statistics clearly prove that 
the new departure is appreciated by the public. 

As regards the apprehended risk of fraud, I can say with confidence that 
up to the present the fears expressed have been in no way realised, the total 
loss resulting to the revenue from frauds of this nature being under £3 in 
the three months, while the total amount paid out was £606,700. These 
figures speak for themselves. 

I am, etc., 


STANLEY. 


POWER OF ATTORNEY FOR SALE OF CONSOLS. 


Sir,—1. Would the Deposit of a Power of Attorney form a reliable 
security ? 

2. Would the Bank of England accept notice that a Power of Attorney 
was held by a third party, and would they register a “ s/op” against the 
stock in consequence ? 

3. Would the Bank of England allow a Stockholder to /ersonally 
transfer after having executed a Power of Attorney ? 

4. Can a Power of Attorney for Sale of Consols be made available 
as security ; if so, how ? 

Yours faithfully, 
S. F. 


[1. No. 2. They would not do either. 3. Yes! But such personal 
transfer would render the Power of Attorney void. 4. If accompanied by 
a Charge and a Distringas imposed, some kind of security might be thus 
obtained, but it is doubtful whether a claim could even then be sustained 
against third parties. ‘ Bearer” Certificates are obtainable.—Ep. B.4/.] 
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October 27, 1905. 
Dear Sir,—May I ask the favour of the insertion of the query stated 
below in your valuable Magazine ? 
Thanking you in anticipation, 


Yours faithfully, 
ACCOUNTANT. 


A Bill of Exchange for £5,000, dated October 1, 1905, is tendered for 
discount in the usual way. 

It is noticed that while the Bill bears date October 1, 1905, the stamp 
was not impressed until October 10, 1905. 

What effect (if any) has this upon the validity of the Bill, and does 
Section 13, sub-sec. 2, of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, apply to such 
a case ? 

[The fact of the bill being dated previous to the date on the stamp would 
not affect the validity of the bill. The only objection against antedating a 
bill is when it is done with the purpose of defrauding a third party, as, for 
instance, a man becomes bankrupt, and at the time he gives an antedated 
bill to another person, enabling him to claim against the estate to the 
detriment of his proper creditors.—Ep. 3.4/.] 


The two following letters have appeared in the Standard :— 


GOLD RESERVES. 
November 15, 1905. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to your remarks respecting the paper 
recently read by Mr. Cole before the Institute of Bankers in Dublin, there is 
one statement contained in the paper to which I would like to call attention, 
as it certainly was made under a misapprehension of the actual facts. 
Mr. Cole is reported as having said :—‘ Now, were the balances at the Bank 
of England a ‘reserve’ in the proper sense? In so far as these balances 
were the minimum amounts required for the purposes of the bankers’ 
clearing, they were not a reserve at all, for, like the gold in their tills, they 
were only what the bankers kept for the requirements of their business. 
The only reserve, therefore, which the bankers kept at the Bank of England 
was the amount above the minimum necessary for their daily work. Did the 
bankers regularly keep anything above that minimum? In his opinion, what 
the bankers kept in view was the requisite minimum of cash, and not a 
reserve for a rainy day.” One of two things has happened. Either 
Mr. Cole is in woeful ignorance of the fact that the balances of the clearing 
bankers (1 believe of every one without exception) are very considerably 
in excess of the requisite minimum, as a brief glance at those accounts 
in the Bank of England books should show him; or else some omission or 
error has occurred in the report of the portion of his speech as above quoted. 
As the statement stands, however, it cannot be allowed to go unchallenged. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
—— BANKER. 
MARKED CHEQUES. 


November 1.7. 
Sir,—I think it may possibly prove serviceable if the subject of “ marked 
cheques” were ventilated just now, seeing that the present position with 
regard to the practice which has hitherto obtained does not appear to be 
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quite clear. The custom is so well known amongst bankers and those who 
are in the habit of requiring or receiving “ marked cheques ” that there is no 
necessity for entering here into any particulars ; but the system, as hitherto 
established, has now been largely discontinued, owing to the recent serious 
forgery and theft in America, where the practice of “ marking” was also in 
vogue. So far as I have been able to gather, however, while some banks 
will no longer accept “ marked cheques ” as equivalent to cash payments, and 
while, presumably, those same banks now give bank drafts to their own 
customers when required, instead of “ marking” their cheques as formerly, 
there appear to be others who are either entirely retaining or have only partly 
modified the old practice. Whether any one of the various banking associa- 
tions accustomed to deal with such matters could with advantage bring about 
a uniformity in the practice is a question for themselves to decide ; but as one 
who views it from the practical standpoint of Stock Exchange settling days, I 
venture to suggest that on those days, at any rate, when ‘“ marked cheques ” 
are so largely in evidence, it would possibly save trouble and friction if 
bankers would issue bank drafts in lieu of “marking” their stockbroking 
customers’ cheques. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
M. C. 
ee 


Reviews of Books, etc. 


The Cotton Industry and Trade, by S. J. Chapman, M.A., M.Com. 
(published by Methuen & Co., Essex Street, W.C.).—One of the “ Books on 
Business” series, Mr. Chapman has produced a most interesting work on a 
subject that might easily have been treated in a way to repel the reader. It 
is difficult to make the general public understand that the history of the 
growth and development of a great industry is almost as fascinating a subject 
of study as the formation and development of a great nation ; but the author 
of this volume, although necessarily concise owing to the small amount of 
space at his disposal, has been able to reveal the absorbing matters of interest 
which lie behind what is generally considered the drab story of the cotton 
trade. Commencing with the raw material, he gives a brief sketch of the 
districts whence raw cotton is drawn, and the primary processes through 
which it passes before leaving the country in which it is grown. ‘Then follows 
an interesting study of the steady growth of the use of machinery in the 
industry, and its effect upon the workers and the arrangement of the mills, 
and this is succeeded by a careful survey of the commercial and industrial 
organisation of the industry. In this chapter Mr. Chapman, from his 
standpoint as Professor of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce in the University of Manchester, is especially at home. He 
describes the effects and limitations of speculative operations in both the 
raw material and cloth, and then discusses the many other subjects attached 
to the working of so highly developed an industry as the one he is 
dealing with. His training, too, stands him in good stead when he treats of 
British Trade and Tariffs, in which he naturally adheres to the Free Trade 
view. His last chapters are devoted to some account of the cotton manu- 
facturing carried on in other countries. Altogether, a very good survey of 
the industry is supplied, and the best recommendation of the work is 
contained in the statement that most readers will put it down with the desire 
in their mind to know still more about the cotton industry. 
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Monopolies, Trusts and Kartells, by Francis W. Hirst (published by 
Methuen & Co., 36 Essex Street, W.C., price 2s. 6¢.).—This volume of the 
series of Books on Business deals with a subject which is of burning interest 
at the present moment. Divided into two parts, the first portion deals more 
with the historical, theoretical and philosophical questions connected with 
monopolies, whilst the second portion treats of the modern and more 
practical developments of the system in the shape of Trusts, Kartells and 
Combinations. In the earlier part, Mr. Hirst gives some interesting details 
regarding ancient monopolies and their effect upon the public weal, whilst he 
shows that certain monopolies, when supported by natural conditions, are by 
no means harmful. A chapter on Monopolies of Transport deals with 
canals, railways and tramways, and the special privileges they have drawn to 
themselves from weight of capital, position, or condition of routes, whilst in 
a chapter headed “ Monopolies in English Law,” the monopolies created by 
workmen in trade are treated. It is probable, however, most people will be 
inclined to turn first to the second part of the book which deals with the 
working of Trusts, Kartells and Combinations, and here Mr. Hirst is 
thoroughly at home in dealing with his subject. He points out that Trusts 
chiefly flourish in places where they are assisted by a natural monopoly or a 
very high tariff, and in support of these views he takes as an example of the 
first order the Standard Oil Trust, and as an example of the second the 
United States Steel Corporation. The command of oil supplies gives the 
Standard Oil Trust its power, whilst the high tariff of the United States saved 
the United States Steel Corporation from bankruptcy. When, however, the 
Trust principle was carried a step further, in the shape of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, it proved wholly abortive, as no aids could be 
given to such a combination by either of these conditions, and subsequently 
the Trust came back under British control, although founded with a hostile 
intention to our supremacy of the sea. In Trusts and Kartells, the author 
deals at considerable length with the question of “ dumping,” regarding the 
influence of which he does not seem to attach much importance. Finally he 
treats of the trusts, or rather combinations, attempted or established of late 
years in English trade, and shows that, thanks to Free Trade, none of these 
have proved harmful or so effective as their promoters intended. Indeed, 
he sums up the history of English trusts in the following sentence :—‘ Most, 
if not all, of the English Trusts are merely large well-organised business con- 
cerns, which are so cleverly managed that they earn for a time enormous 
profits, and, perhaps, undersell and ruin most of their competitors, so as 
to establish a quasi monopoly. In course of time, however, they decline 
and fall before new and more energetic competitors.” 


$$ =< —————— 


Wotice to Correspondents. 


Orders and Subscriptions should be sent to the Proprietors, Waterlow & Sons Limited, 
London Wall, London, E.C. 


THE Eprvror invites Bank Managers and other correspondents to send him their Bank 
Reports and other communications early in the month in order to ensure insertion in the 
following number ; but he does not undertake to publish unauthenticated communications, 
or to return such as are rejected. Contributions are also invited from bankers and others 
upon current matters affecting, directly or indirectly, banking interests. Letters from 
correspondents seeking information or making suggestions will receive attention in our 
correspondence pages. 
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Obituary. 


THE LATE MR. W. LE NEVE DOVE. 


FOLLOWING so quickly upon the death of their Country Inspector, 
Mr. Roddick, the Union of London and Smiths Bank have sustained a great 
loss by the sudden death of their London Inspector, Mr. W. Le Neve Dove. 
Mr. Dove had come to the last day of his month’s holiday, and was staying 
with an old friend at Potters Bar, having spent the first fortnight in a 
more or less official capacity at the Church Congress at Weymouth. On 
Saturday, October 21, about midday, he was seized with a heart attack, 
to which he quickly succumbed. Entering the Union Bank of London in 
1872, his length of service had reached just on 33 years, his age being 57. 
Few men in any large House could have earned such esteem and respect as 
that accorded to Mr. Dove. Blessed with the happiest of dispositions, he 
was enabled in all his arduous duties to introduce such a spirit of friendliness 
that the veriest junior in the Bank felt him to be his friend, while at the 
same time he enjoyed the utmost confidence of the Board of Directors and 
Officers. He was an active supporter of every institution and club in the 
establishment, and his large-heartedness and breadth of mind helped him to 
fill many positions in connection therewith, both with credit to himself and 
advantage to the Society. In his earlier days he did splendid work among 
the poor of Canning Town and the East End, and his life and character will 
for many years be an inspiration to those ardent friends and to the bereaved 
family whom he has left behind. 


MR. JULES MOYSE. 


By the sudden death of Mr. Jules Moyse on October 28 London lost 
one of the most distinctive members of the group of foreign bankers who 
have chosen to make England their home. Born at Lyons in the year 1840, 
he was educated in Algiers, and began his business career in a Parisian 
banking firm in 1861. From thence he went to the Credit Lyonnais in 
1872, of which he became the assistant manager of the London office in 
1875. Remaining there until about 1883, he accepted the sub-managership of 
the Anglo-Foreign Banking Company, and in the following year was made 
manager. ‘This post he retained until his death, but about 1900, owing to 
the manner in which the business had expanded under his management, he 
was elected to a seat upon the Board. Exceptionally well placed to judge 
the condition of Continental financial affairs, his opinion on such matters 
was much valued, and was willingly accorded to those who desired informa- 
tion. A persona grata with the French authorities, his services to the 
French community in London were recognised some time back by his being 
created a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


MR. JOHN C. POCOCK. 


It is a trite saying that, although everyone in the City benefits by the 
working of the London Bankers’ Clearing House, few know anything about 
its workings or those who conduct its machinery. If by any chance, 
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however, its smooth working were to be upset, there would be at once a 
tremendous hubbub, and people in a few days would learn more about the 
important part played by the institution in our national life than all the years 
of its quiet growth and expansion has taught them. One has just passed 
away, in the shape of Mr. John C. Pocock, who did much to assist that 
silent and steady working of the Clearing House which has enabled the public 
to remain in happy ignorance of its existence. Born in 1833, he in his 
eighteenth year entered the service of Messrs. Jones, Loyd & Co., whose 
business subsequently became merged in that of the London and Westminster 
Bank. Evidently, however, his inclination was turned to the Clearing 
House, and when his father, Mr. John Pocock, resigned the position of 
Chief Inspector in 1863, he was appointed Deputy Inspector. From that 
time, until his retirement into private life in 1900, he remained with the 
institution. Intensely interested in matters connected with his work, he often 
jokingly remarked that “‘ he was wedded to Lombard Street,” a saying which 
had all the greater point as he was a bachelor all his days. He held 
the post of Deputy Inspector until 1891, when, upon the death of 
Mr. G. Derbyshire, he naturally became Chief Inspector, which position he 
held for nine years, when failing health compelled him to retire. During his 
period of service with the Clearing House he saw and aided in bringing 
about many important changes in its methods of working. The publication 
of its figures, which commenced in 1868, was largely due to his labours in 
collecting and preserving a record of the totals dealt with, as previous to that 
time, we believe, no record of the transactions had been attempted. In 
many other ways Mr. Pocock assisted towards the efficiency of the institution 
in which he took so great an interest, and, although greater reforms have been 
effected since his retirement, some of them would certainly have been carried 
through earlier had it not been for the many obstacles which had to be 
surmounted. Only those well acquainted with the working of the Clearing 
House know the difficulties under which its operations were carried on until 
recently. Indeed, when Mr. Pocock first joined the institution its operations 
were wholly conducted in one fair-sized room, which represented less than 
one-eighth of the accommodation at the disposal of the Clearing House at 
the present time. Improvements of a minor character in this respect were 
effected in his time, but it was not until the constitution of the institution 
had been thoroughly changed that it was possible to grapple seriously with 
the question of increased accommodation. Still the need of further space 
was fully recognised in his time, and it says much for the organising power 
of Mr. Pocock that the work was carried on without a hitch under such 
conditions. Always genial and good tempered, he made friends both with 
those who worked in the institution and those who were interested in its 
operations, and general regret was expressed when illness forced him to 
retire in 1900—a regret which is deepened by the news of his death. 


MR. DAVID WILSON, 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. David Wilson, formerly manager 
of the Clydesdale Bank. Last month we had an appreciation of his services 
upon the occasion of his retirement after a service of nearly fifty years, which 
was occasioned by impaired health. Popular with the customers of the 
bank and with the general public, he was much liked in the bank itself, and 
the announcement of his decease so soon after his retirement comes as an 
additional blow to a wide circle of friends. 
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4 Bank Reports, Meetings, ete. 


) — 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


THE gross profits for the year, after making provision for all bad debts and contingencies, 
are £168,576. 8s. 11d., and deducting the expenses, amounting to £53,468. 1s. 2d., there 
remains a balance of £115,108. 7s. 9d. net profit for the year. To this amount must be 
added £15,000, the balance carried forward on August 31, 1904, making £130,108. 75. 9d., 
which the directors propose should be dealt with in the following manner :—Contribution to 
staff provident fund, yoy 608. 75. 9¢.; interim dividend at 10 per cent. per annum, paid 
June 1, £25,000 ; dividend at 15 per cent. per annum, to be paid on December 1, £37,500 ; 
transfer to pension reserve fund, 4 30,000; balance carried forward, £ 36,000. 





Balance-sheet, August 31, 1905. 


LIABILITIES. 








Capital—100,000 shares of 415 ad mam 45 mi share hone up . ‘ £500,000 0 Oo 
Reserve fund ° . , 500,000 0 oO 
Bills payable ° , : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,845,259 I9 10 
Deposit, current, and other accounts ‘ ° . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 3:274,304 6 7 
Liabilities on bills negotiated ; : ° ‘ : ‘ , ‘ 1,345,589 Il 4 
Balance of profit and loss. : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . . 105,108 7 9 
£8,570,322 5 6 
ASSETS. . 
Cash in London, at branches, and in transit . . ? , ‘ ‘ 4711,413 3 0 
Sundry investments ° ‘ : ‘ : ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 352,422 17 1 
Advances and other accounts ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ; ‘ , 4,713,363 14 5§ 
Bills receivable. ° ‘ ° . ‘ ° , ‘ : ; 1,422,532 19 8 
Freehold premises in Egypt . ; . ‘ 25,000 O Oo 
Liability to the bank for bills negotiated, as per contra ‘ ‘ ° 1,345,589 II 4 
48,570,322 5 6 
Profit and Loss Account for the Year ending August 31, 1905. 
Dr. 

Interim dividend at 10 per cent. per annum, paid June 1, 1905. . £25,000 © Oo 

Balance proposed to be dealt with as follows :—Dividend at 15 per cent. 

per annum, to be paid December 1, 1905, £37,500; staff provident 

fund, £1, 608. 7s. 9@.; pension reserve fund, £30,000 ; balance 
carried forward, £36,000 . ‘ ‘ ‘ , , , ° 105.108 7 9 


£130,108 7 9 





Balance brought forward from August 31, 1904. £15,000 © Oo 
Gross profits for the year ending August 31, 1905, £168, 576. 8s. tae} 
Jess expenses in London and at the branches, 453.468. 1s. 2d. . 115,108 7 9 


£130,108 7 9 


———. ---—>- 


BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE board of superintendence beg to submit their report for the year ending July 31 last 
to the shareholders of the Belfast Banking Company, Limited, at the seventy-eighth annual 
meeting of the company. The balance-sheet of the company has been duly audited by 
Messrs. Craig, Gardner & Co., the auditors appointed at the annual meeting on October 14, 
1904, and it has already been circulated among the shareholders. The net profits of the 
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bank for the year ending July 31, 1905, after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, 
reduction on bank house account, rebate on bills not matured, and interest due on deposits, 
amount to the sum of £60,601. 1s. 9@., which, with the balance brought forward from last 
account, £13,789. 175. 3¢., makes a total of £74,390. 19s. Out of this sum dividends at the 
_ of 20 per cent. on the old shares and 8 per cent. on the new shares, amounting 

ogether to the sum of £55,000, have been paid. Out of the balance of undivided profits 
Z 19,390. 19s.) a sum of £1,058. ros. has been carried to superannuation supplemental fund, 
leaving a balance of £18,332. 9s. to be carried to next account. During the past year an 
additional branch has been opened in the city of Dublin, viz., Pembroke branch. 


Balance-sheel, July 31, 1905. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital—20,000 shares, £25 paid, £500,000; reserve fund, £450,000 ; 


dividend guarantee fund, £50,000 . ‘ ‘ . £1,000,000 0 oO 
Notes in circulation. , : . ° 479,492 3 6 
Due by the bank on deposit and current accounts . ; ' , : , 4,257,083 19 2 
Bills received for collection . ‘ ° 37,506 15 6 


Provident funds for staff as follow :— Superannuation, fund, £20,460. 

145.; widows’ and orphans’ annuity fund, £7,795. 4s. 5a. ; ; assisted 

life policies on lives of married officers, held by bank for benefit of 

widows, etc., £35,800 and bonus additions #7/ . ° ° . 37,255 18 5 
Profit and loss account :—Undivided profits from July 30, 1904, 

£13,789. 175. 3d.; net profits for year ending July 31, 1905, £60,601. 

1s. 9@.—£ 74,390. 195. Less dividends paid in February last, 20 

per cent. per annum on old shares and 8 per cent. per annum on 

new shares, £27,500; dividend now payable at same rates, £27,500 ; 

superannuation supplemental fund, £1,058. 10s.—£ 56,058. 10s. 

Undivided profits carried to next account . ° ‘ . . 18,332 9 © 


£5,830,271 5 7 





ASSETS. 


£500,000 consols at 85, £425,000; India 2} per cent. stock, Indian 

railway guaranteed stock, English railway debenture stocks and other 

securities, £830,465. 14s. 10d.; gold and silver coin, notes of other 

banks, and balances with I. ondon and other bankers, £832, 703.6s.4d. £2,088,169 1 2 
Bills discounted, advances to customers on current accounts, and loans 

on securities, etc. . : ° ° ° , . ° . ; 3,666,034 18 6 
Bank premises > ° . . . ° ° . . ‘ , 76,007 5 11 


45,830,271 5 7 








COMMERCIAL BANK OF TASMANIA, LIMITED. 


AFTER providing for bad and doubtful debts and contingencies, for interest paid and 
accrued on fixed deposits, the profits, including recoveries, amount to £21,799. 45. 11d. ; 
balance from last half-year, £3,614. 1s. 8d.—together, £25,413. 6s. 74. ; deduct—expenses of 
management, £9,711. 9s. 8d.; note-tax, £556.— together, £10,267. 9s. 8@.; leaving for dis- 
tribution, £15,145. 16s. 11@.; which the directors propose to appropriate as follows :— 
Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, £8,489. 11s.; dividend tax, £424. 10s. ; 
reserve fund (making same £132,500), £2,500; balance carried forward, £ 3,731. 155. 11d. 






Balance-sheet, August 31, 1905. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital . ° : , ; , . . ‘ , ° ° ° £141,492 10 © 
Reserve fund : : . , : . : : , ° ° 130,000 0 0 
Circulation . . : ° : . : ° ° , ° 555333 0 0 
Deposits ; . : . ; , . : ; . ° . 1,492,801 14 9 
Profit and loss : ° , . : . ° ‘ . ° 15,145 16 11 


£u 834, 773 
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ASSETS. 


Specie and bullion, £281,632. 135. 11¢.; Government securities, 


£228,344. 11s.; due from other banks, £68, a 8s. 10d. . . : £578,477 13 9 
Bills receivable and other advances ° ° ° 1,225,359 19 10 
Bank premises. ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° . ° 30,935 8 I 





£1,834,773 1 8 





— = 
ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED 


DEDUCTING expenses of management, the profits for the year, including the balance 
brought forward as shown by the profit and loss statement, amount to £163,917. 175. 10d. ; 
and after providing for interest upon the debentures, and the preferred and deferred stocks, 
£90,404. 4s. 5d., and placing to the credit of reserve fund £15,000, there remains a credit 
balance of £58,513. 135. 5@., which it is proposed to appropriate as follows :—To the 
payment of a further 1} per cent. interest to the holders of deferred inscribed deposit stock, 
£12,131. 75. §a.; to the payment of a 4 per cent. dividend to the shareholders, free of 
income-tax, £21,577. 10s.; to the purchase and cancellation of deferred inscribed deposit 
stock in accordance with the articles of association, £7,192. 10s.; to officers’ guarantee and 
provident fund, £1,000; leaving a balance to be carried forward of £16,612. 6s. The 
directors have pleasure in reporting that over the greater part of the Commonwealth the 
climatic conditions continue favourable; and that with an excellent lambing, a substantial 
increase in the wool clip, and every prospect of a good harvest, the outlook generally is most 
encouraging. The present balance-sheet has been simplified by the transfer of capital reserve, 
amounting to £77,270. 7s. §d., as shown in the last balance-sheet, in reduction of bank 
premises and furniture, which now stand at £376,939. Is. 4d. 


Balance-sheet, in London and Australia, June 30, 1905. 
LIABILITIES. 


Authorised capital—43,155 shares at £25 per share, £ 1,078,875. 
Paid-up capital—43,155 shares (£12. tos. per share) . ° ° ‘ £539,437 10 © 
Reserve fund ‘ ° ° ; ° ° , ‘ : , , 121,904 2 10 
Perpetual stocks—debenture stock, £983,547; preferred inscribed 

deposit stock, £889,419 ; deferred inscribed deposit stock, £808,758 2,681,724 0 © 
Deposits at interest (including Government balances), 4, 378,338. 





3s. 8d. ; current accounts, £1,177, 515 175.94... - «© 2555554 1 5§ 
Notes in circulation . , ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 32,430 0 © 
Bills payable and other liabilities . : : . : , . 349,864 15 8 
Profit and loss—balance at credit of this account ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ 58,513 13 § 

£6,339,734 3 4 
ASSETS. 
Cash and bullion, £838,457. 115. 4@.; cash at bankers and at short 

notice, £150,657. ‘ , , ° ‘ £980,114 11 
Investments (British Government securities) . . ° ° ‘ : 100,000 0 Oo 
Bills receivable and remittances in transit . 612,230 14 4 
Advances and other assets (after making provision tor bad debts and 

contingencies) . , : , 4,208,723 12 1 
Security for note issue (Colonial Government ‘securities) ‘ ; ° 52,720 4 3 
Bank premises and furniture . ° , ° ° ° , , , 376,939 1 4 


£6,339,734 3 4 
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Profit and Loss Account for the Year ending June 30, 1905. 





Dr. 
Expenses of management in London and Australia, including directors’ 
and auditors’ fees, note-tax, income-tax, etc. . ° ° ° ° £96,240 4 2 
Balance ; ° . . ° ° . ° ° . ° ° 163,917 17 10 
£260,158 2 0 
Cr. 7 
Balance brought forward from last year ° £12,035 8 10 
Gross profits, after deducting rebate on bills ‘current and making 
provision for bad debts and contingencies ; ° ; . ; 248,122 13 2 
£260,158 2 oO 
Dr. 


Interest on—Debenture stock, £39,340. 17s. 8d.; preferred inscribed 
deposit stock, £26, 673- 45. of deferred inscribed ee-an stock, 








£24,390. 25. . £90,404 4 5 
Reserve fund ° ° ° ° ; . ; ° , ° ; 15,000 0 0 
Balance ° . . > ; . ° ; , ; ; ° 58,513 13 5 

£163,917 17 10 

Cr. 

Balance : ; . : : ° ‘ . » ‘ . ° £163,917 17 10 





NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


INCLUDING the sum of £1,404. 5s. 4a. brought down from the last account, the profits 
for the year, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, amount to £61,219. 6s. 5¢., which 
the directors have appropriated as follows, viz.:—In payment of a dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum, on May 5 last, £20,000 ; to pay a dividend at the rate of 11} per cent. 
per annum, on November 3, £22,500 (both free of income-tax) ; in reduction of bank buildings 
account, £1,000; to credit of reserve fund, £15,000 ; leaving to be carried to next account, 
£2,719. 6s. §d. By the addition above-mentioned the amount of the reserve fund is £207,500. 
A branch of the bank was opened at Dumfries on February 28 last. 


Balance-sheet, September 30, 1905. 


LIABILITIES. 
I. To the public :— 











Notes in circulation . . , ° . e ° ° ° £482,189 0 Oo 
Deposits and credit balances. , : ‘ : ° 4,013,325 10 6 
Balances due to banking correspondents ° ° . > ° 8,747 II 5 
Drafts issued, payable on demand ° 48,536 10 Oo 
II. To the partners :— 
Capital authorised and subscribed— 100,000 
shares of £20each_ . ; ; . £2,000,000 0 0 
viz. °— ——— 
£4 per share paid up, £400,000 £400,000 0 Oo 
4 »” callable, 400,000 
12 = reserved, 1,200,000 
£20 £ 2,000,000 
Reserve fund , ; : : 192,500 0 O 
Profit and loss account , , . ° 61,219 6 5§ 
653,719 6 5 


Less dividend paid in May last . ; , 20,000 0 0 
enemas 633,719 6 5 
£ 5,186,517 1 18 4 

















YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK. 769 


ASSETS. 


Gold and silver coin at head office and branches, and cash at call with 
London bankers (Messrs. Barclay & Co., Limited, and the Union of 
London and Smiths Bank, Limited) ° £470,772 1 10 

Gold and silver coin with other banking correspondents, exchangeable 
notes and cheques on other banks. 163,105 10 6 

Consols and other securities of the British Government, " £270,087. 
7s. 11d@.; Colonial Government, Bank of England, and British 
corporation stocks, £343,018. 8s. 5d.; debenture and preference 
stocks, other stocks, shares and securities, £546, 708. 145. Id. ; loans 
to London brokers at call and short notice, £285,000 ; temporary 
loans on stocks and other marketable securities, £366,611. 125. 14. 1,811.426 2 6 

Bills discounted, advances on cash credit bonds and on other accounts 
and securities . 


2,568,209 1 O 
Bank buildings, furniture and fittings, at head office and branches, 











£101,292. 7s. 4d.; heritable property yielding rents, £71,712. 155. 2d. 173,005 2 6 
£5,186,517 18 4 
SALOP OLD BANK. 
(MESSRS. EYTON, BURTON, LLOYD AND CO., SHREWSBURY.) 
Balance-sheet, September 30, 1905. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital and reserve fund ‘ . ‘ ‘ : e ‘ ‘ ‘ £80,000 0 Oo 
Current accounts . . . . : : . . ° 369.459 9 3 
Deposit accounts . ‘ . ‘ , ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ 267,156 14 I 
£716,616 3 4 
Meno.--Liabilities on account of endorsements not included in balance-sheet, £11,295. 115. 10d. 
ASSETS. 

Cash in hand and at agents ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ £61,705 7 4 
Cash at short notice 20,000 0 O 

Investments :—Consols, India and Colonial ‘stocks, corporation bonds, 

railway debenture, guaranteed preference and other stocks, £171,102. 
17s. 1a." ; other securities, £15,310. Os 10d. . ° ‘ ‘ ; 186,412 17 11 
Advances on current accounts, loans and bills 432,883 6 2 


Premises account 15,614 II 11 


£716,616 3 4 





* Out of these funds, public and other accounts are secured to the extent of £30,733 


N.B.—The publication of an annual balance-sheet in no way alters the private character of the bank 
nor the responsibility of the partners to the full extent of their property. 


a — -_ —_— 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit the annexed statement of the liabilities and assets of the bank, and 
profit and loss account for the half-year ending June 30, 1905. The gross profits of the bank 
for the past half-year, including yer 529,922.°°* brought forward from last accounts, amount 
to yen 8,340,221.*°°, of which yen 6,230,500.7°' have been deducted for current expenses, 
interests, etc., leaving a balance of yen 2,109,720.7°*. The directors now propose that yen 
220,000.°°° be added to the reserve fund, raising it to yew 9,940,000.°°°, and that yen 
200,000.°°° be placed to the silver funds. From the remainder the directors recommend a 
dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, which will absorb yew 720,000.°°° on old 
shares and yen 360,000.°°° on new shares, making a total of yew 1,080,000.9°°°, The 
balance, yew 609,720.7°8, will be carried forward to the credit of next account. 











77° YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK. 


Balance-sheet, June 30, 1905. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital paid up . : . . : . . , . ; - _ ¥. 18,000,000.°°° 
Reserve fund . . ‘ ; . ° . . . > 9,720,000.°°° 
Reserve for doubtful debts . ° 108,007.'4° 
Reserve for depreciation of bank’s Dremises, properties, furniture etc. . 152,448.70° 
Reserve for silver funds : ; . ° 600,000,°°° 
Deposits (current, fixed, etc.) ; 99,695,783.°°° 
Bills payable, bills rediscounted, acceptances, and other sums due by 

the bank , : : : ; . ; : : ; . 120,276,692.°4° 
Dividends unclaimed . : ‘ ; ; ‘ . 6,079.5?° 
Amount brought forward from last account ; : . ; ‘ . 529,922.°8% 
Net profit for the past half-year . : . ; ; ; ‘ : 1,579 798.25 


Yen 250,668,731.7°% 


ASSETS. 
Cash account — 

In hand, yer 8,724,440.°** ; at momen 12 1867,853. voile . YF. 21,592,294.°°% 
Investments in public securities. ' ‘ : 18,378,448.°°° 
Bills discounted, loans, advances, etc. . ‘ . x ° ; 77,235,045.49° 
Bills receivable and other sums due to the bank , ; . . , 131237941 oT 
Bullion and foreign money . . . : . ‘ ‘ 546,064.°°° 
Bank’s premises, properties, furniture, etc. . ° . » . : I 678,937.° evo 


Yen 250,668,731." °* 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 





Dr. 
Current expenses, interests, etc. . ; : ° ‘ . . Y. 6,230,500,7° 
Reserve fund . ‘ 5 ‘ . ; ' ‘ ; ; ‘ 220,000,°°° 
Reserve for silver funds - ‘ 200,000,°°° 
Dividend—yer 6.°°° per share for 120, 000 old shares = ye 7 720, 000. wae 

and yer 3.°°° per share for 120,000 new shares — 360,000.9°° . 1,080,000.°°° 
Balance carried forward to next account : ; ° . . 609,720.7"§ 

Yen 8,340,221.4°° 

Cr. 
Balance brought forward December 31, 1904 , ‘ Y. 529,922.98 
Amount of gross profits for the half-year ending June 30, 1905 ; . 7;810,299.°?® 


Yen 8,340,221.4°" 
———$—<>—____——_- 
PHILIPPINE TRADE.—A report by the British Consul-General at Manila states that, 
during 1904, business was by no means as good as in the previous twelve months, the value 
of the total trade, which amounted to some 411,745,000, being £ 1,496,000 less than for 1903, 
but, on the other hand, it is an increase of about £167, 000 on the average annual trade for 
the past five years. The value of the imports is some £5,915,000, a reduction of nearly 
£847,000 on the value for 1903, and this decrease has been generally shared in by ail 
countries, with the exception of the United States and Japan, which have managed to 
improve their positions. A very considerable change has occurred in the proportions of the 
imports supplied by the different countries since the year 1891. In that year the United 
Kingdom stood a head and shoulders above any other competitor, her exports to the 
Philippines amounting to over £1,024,000, while her nearest rival was China, with about 
£707,000 to its credit, followed by Spain with £675,000, while the share of the United 
States was only some £69,000. Now the United Kingdom has sunk to the third place in 
respect of imports, the French East Indies heading the list with imports amounting to 
£1,275,000, followed by the United States, which last year supplied goods to the value of 
over £1,019,000. The United Kingdom and Spain were formerly the largest participators 
in the import trade of the Philippines, the former keeping well ahead, until the tariff of 1891 
gave the latter exceptional advantages, which enabled her to take first place in 1894, with a 
total of about £ 1,049,000, as against £705,000 for the United Kingdom. Since the American 
occupation, however, imports from Spain have fallen to about £401,000, while those 
from the United Kingdom have more than maintained the level of 1894. 
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Provincial Clearing-Hbouse 


Returns, 











1904. 


BirMiNnG- 
HAM. 


BrisTOL. 


LEDs, 


LEIcEs- 
TER. 


LivEr- 
POOL. 





Nov. 
Dec. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 








Week 
ending 


26 


4 
II 
18 





| 





£ 
784,390 
1,461,305 
853,146 
994,596 
1,190,793 
754,693 


1,522,069 
1,078,120 
962,159 
934474 
1,483,378 
1,037,894 
951,533 
046 
1,624,940 
873,358 
912,472 
879,815 
1,336,959 
1,366,159 
1,074,845 
841, 
720,823 
1,431,952 
943,542 
920,159 
836,946 
1,298,474 
901,816 
697,128 
874,759 
1,234,308 
1,540,179 
1,153,398 
8,555 
1,002,512 
1,463,341 
629,223 
878,367 
828,589 
1,240,239 
951,690 
902,116 
755,761 
951,408 
1,529,426 
997,013 
1,023,838 
1,027,898 
1,575,426 
196, 163 
1,085,301 





& 
501,650 
628,161 
529,261 
606,008 


616,013 
364,218 


751,217 
626,201 
624,002 
593,341 
778,128 
607,944 
641,562 
604,156 
712,440 
513,761 
561,034 
582,922 
663,132 
636,081 
580,032 
514,123 
564,013 
620,862 
572,310 
565,080 
503,366 
558,938 
536,662 
425,814 
538,706 
666,153 
733,261 
567,025 
588,882 
613,365 
694,373 
441,215 
571,241 
519,400 
571,241 
538,355 
537,763 
491,926 
597,780 
689,475 
637,876 
622,846 
644,783 
666,610 
814,573 
714,313 





4 
282,794 
425,922 
316,846 
350,551 
3375723 
253,766 


481,012 
297,746 
305,631 
342,868 
444,545 
282,393 
323,122 
350,542 
480,729 
283,069 
320,441 
280,095 
459,206 
391,655 
321,510 
281,303 
314,164 
445,319 
308,767 
313,100 
318,149 
438,475 
282,992 
251,738 
397,732 
446,418 
600,240 
325,872 
322,613 
404,691 
491,378 
234,174 
269,750 
281,835 
442,234 
305,424 
278,135 
273,850 
397,148 
470,046 
346,109 
324,957 
333,082 
500,546 
283,603 
318,913 





£ 
177,859 
236,320 
202,228 
228,878 
173,312 
159,430 


339,473 
230,233 
185,632 
204,181 
273,854 
213,643 
205,963 
175,778 
276,078 
195,374 
224,917 
234,982 
247,131 
247,068 
212,052 
169,384 
140,739 
267,022 
200,046 
170,460 
170,215 
259,348 
207,562 
135,417 
164,305 
329,343 
310,424 
214,207 
177,692 
199,910 
287,705 
133,694 
172,320 
158,713 
218,141 
170,077 
191,682 
170,064 
184,701 
281,363 
236,935 
188,944 
178,845 
260,414 
197,718 
233,171 





£ 
3,606,455 
4,818,110 
6,424,942 
4,346,159 
3,613,753 
3352,827 


4,623,352 
4,099,514 
4,054,574 
4,062,623 
4,086,399 
4,214,763 
3:728,955 
3,853,566 
4,387,000 
3,367,093 
4,123,398 
3,119,903 
3,936,242 
3»449,028 
34255754 
2,830,999 
2,632,732 
3,836,894 
3337439 
3,383,522 
3,054,259 
4, I 56,290 
31279,933 
2,989,367 
393975730 
35755,916 
4,603,941 
5,059,618 
397235767 
3:541,169 
4,297,956 
3,137,570 
3:924,770 
2,974,690 
3:742,571 
357515499 
3,964,918 
39349557 
45354346 
4,579,556 
3,883,802 
3,960,647 
4;420,027 
4,457,020 
5,094,064 
4,552,029 





MANCHEs- 
TER. 


£ 
414355428 
5,671,542 
4,903,538 
4,993,840 
4,654,111 
4,556,894 


5,917,659 
5,040,451 
4,799,441 
5,050,010 
5,687,443 
5,202,096 
4,946,847 
4:738,173 
5,677,979 
4,800,537 
5,360,134 
4,139,082 
595595572 
55740,320 
5,164,053 
4,228,583 
4,550,021 
5,863,304 
4,826,751 
455255147 
4,342,248 
51412,154 
5,009,640 
3»456,353 
4,161,401 
51364,773 
6,293,705 
5,050,533 
4,839,966 
4:735,715 
5,967,855 
4,581,789 
4,047,287 
4,240,594 
4,887,995 
4,634,041 
4,836,180 
4,403,132 
5:461,977 
6,296,504 
5»333,149 
5,046,804 
4,995,482 
6,076,321 
5,140,797 
59490, 105 


NewcasTLe| SHEF- 
on-TYNE. FIELD. 





& 

1,448,417 | 291,849 
2,001,472 | 516,668 
1,484,986 | 274,087 
1,733,976 | 364,755 
1,617,794 | 396,637 
1,183,794 | 284,102 


1,489,740 | 415,578 
1,497,610 | 292,123 
1,551,667 | 303,605 
1,457,870 | 365,986 
1,780,802 | 538,866 
1,560,063 | 296,007 
1,680,159 | 327,990 
1,623,220 | 372,139 
1,924,352 | 552,213 
1,407,649 | 285,006 


1,230,982 | 333,928 
1,473,265 | 453,026 
1,532,273 |, 404,888 
1,610,966 | 294,750 
1,374,703 | 263,255 
1,345,184 | 329,328 
1,760,351 | 458,740 
1,679,015 | 301,516 
1,567,496 | 294,015 
1,606,570 285,015 
1,277,767 | 487,593 
*899,218 | 287,014 
716,678 | 197,804 
958,040 298,118 
855,820 | 515,328 
1,029,808 | 429,642 
975-995 | 309,092 
875,797 | 293,386 
843,452 | 377,201 
1,200,378 | 445:973 
907,370 | 220,440 
904,576 | 263,376 
992,260 | 298,401 
900,712 | 450,314 
939,479 | 271,679 
942,056 | 276,137 
1,000,246 | 272,614 
897,130 | 400,322 
1,233,816 | 472,332 
1,010,004 | 321,212 
1,089,535 | 297,573 
939,499 | 387,584 
1,208,899 545,785 
836,127 | 273,904 








1,168,129 | 311,598 
! 








1,653,899 | 339,945 || 

















* The Newcastle and Northern Counties Clearing Association havin 
s date represent Town Clearing on 


7 ceased to exist, the figures from 
ly: 
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PROVINCIAL CLEARING-HOUSE RETURNS. 




































































BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL. LEEbs. LEICESTER. 
& & & 
1900 53433)373 28,959,313 16,306,873 12,230,250 
1901 52,814,120 29,408,482 16,041,512 10,671,993 
1902 56,117,413 31,376,648 16,005,978 10,689,416 
1903 55,116,148 31,572,591 17,146,031 10,671,412 
1904 53,200,879 30,452,459 |  — 17565,545 11,148,572 
LIVERPOOL. MANCHESTER. NEWCASTLE. SHEFFIELD. 
£ £ | £ 
1900 167,735,729 248,750,613 | 85,582,800 20,340,774 
1901 158,875,032 235,290,482 | 82,181,804 18,930,815 
1902 166,318,673 234,686,933 | 80,896,770 18,779,614 
1903 174,851,572 238,507,662 77;792,709 19,257,944 
1904 198,319,296 248,544,567 | 7714571492 18,425,890 
The Exchanges. 
1905. 1905. 1905. 1905. 
Loupon— October 24. October 31. Mavaies 7. November 14. 
Amsterdam, short 12 + 12 28 12 2 12 2 
Ditto 3 months .. 2 4 2 4 12 «644 mm 64 
Rotterdam, ditto on 12 4% 2 4 12 44 12 4 
Antwerp and Brussels, ditto _ 25 432 25 47 25 474 25 464 
Paris, short ° 25 15 25 % 25 132 25 144 
Ditto, months .. 25 35 25 35 25 33% 25 35 
} Marseilles, ditto 25 364 25 35 25 35 25 364 
| Hamburg, ditto .. 22 69 20 70 20 69 20 69 
Berlin, ditto 20 70 20 70 20 70 20 69 
Leipsic, ditto “s 20 70 20 70 20 70 20 69 
Frankfort-on-the- “Main, “ditto we 20 70 20 70 20 70 20 69 
Petersburg, ditto 24te 24te 24t8 24té 
Copenhagen, ditto 18 38 18 39 18 39 18 38 
Stockholm, ditto 18 39 18 40 18 39 18 39 
Christiania, ditto 18 39 18 40 18 39 18 39 
Vienna, ditto 24 «31 24 «324 24 33 24 32 
Trieste, ditto ee " 24 31 24 324 24 33 24 32 
Zurich and Basle, ditto’ 25 48} 25 482 25 48} 25 482 
Madrid, ditto 3644 368 362 362 
Cadiz, ditto 3644 368 362 362 
Seville, ditto 36t4 368 363 362 
Barcelona, ditto .. 36+4 368 362 362 
Malaga, ditto 36H4 368 362 363 
Granada, ditto .. 3644 368 362 362 
Santander, ditto .. 3644 368 362 362 
Bilbao, ditto ‘ 36th 368 362 362 
Zaragoza, ditto . " 364s 368 362 362 
Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, ditto -” 25 474 25 45 25 464 25 45 
Venice, ditto ° oe 25 47% 25 45 25 464 25 45 
Naples, ditto ° 25 47% 25 45 25 464 25 45 
Palermo and Messina, ditto 25 474 25 45 25 464 25 45 
currency. currency. currency. currency. 
Lisbon, go days 498 498 50% 504 
Calcutta, demand oe ee 14 14 1% 1% 
Calcutta & Bombay, 30 days .. 1°34 1°34 1°34 1°38 
New York (Gold) demand 498 49% 498 494 
PRICES OF BULLION, 
Per Oz. Per Oz. Per o Per Oz. 
in & aa & La & ££ & & 
Foreign Gold in Pesedtantent 3.17 O8 317 O8 317 of 317 9t 
Silver in Bars (Standard) o 2 46 o 2 4t o 2 Sts o 2 St 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 

Coin Proportion! Government 
Date. Notes in and Bullion jofCoinand| Securities 
Circulation. in Issue Bullion to| in Banking 
Department. |Circulation| Department. 

1904. £ £ % £ 
Nov. 16| 27,686,270 | 31,584,125 | 114 15,600,005 
23| 27,489,810 | 31,022,960 | 113 15,610,005 
30] 28,110,620 | 30,774,060 | 109 15,610,005 
Dec. 7| 27,869,245 | 30,074,190 | 108 15,609,872 
14| 27,674,700 | 29,603,740 | 107 15,609,872 
21 | 28,405,405 | 28,117,105 99 15,609,872 
28| 28,204,210 | 28,434,155 | 101 15,609,872 

1905. 

January 4] 28,607,725 | 29,539,990 | 103 20,409,872 
II | 27,945,230 | 30,380,150 | 108 19,408,041 
18 | 27,649,165 | 31,625,325 | 114 19,408,041 
25| 27,379,170 | 32,655,220 119 18,408,041 
February 1| 27,558,165 | 33,735,060 | 122 16,308,041 
8] 27,311,740 | 34,004,885 | 124 15,603,585 
15 | 27,052,010 | 34,956,910 | 129 15,603,585 
22| 26,986,870 | 36,846,585 | 137 15,603,585 
March 1! 27,593,105 | 37,074,145 | 134 15,589,185 
8| 27,343,780 | 37,810,435 138 15,589,185 
15 | 27,087,250 | 37,834,000 | 140 | 15,589,185 
22| 27,211,080 | 38,266,150 | 140 15,589,185 
_ 29 | 27,990,460 | 37,727,760 | 135 15,589,185 
April 5| 28,760,065 | 36,770,945 | 128 15,443,673 
12| 28,642,005 | 35,675,135 | 124 15,445,306 
19 | 28,958,410 | 34,333,495 | 119 15,495,306 
26 | 28,642,945 | 33,954,530 | 119 15,495,306 
May 3| 29,121,510 | 33,634,980 | 116 15,629,702 
10| 28,883,475 | 34,084,430 | 118 15.749.522 
17 | 28,795,790 | 34,574,230 | 120 15,749,522 
24| 28,852,155 | 35,541,575 | 123 | 15,749,522 
31 | 29,500,280 | 35,947,760 | 122 15,749,522 
June 7 | 209,396,510 | 36,280,845 124 16,171,319 
14| 28,961,800 | 36,138,005 125 16,171,319 
21 | 28,921,515 | 36,962,700 | 128 16,171,319 
28 | 30,131,730 | 37,227,565 | 124 16,171,319 
July 5 30,711,265 | 36,673,720 | 120 16,752,444 
12 | 30,269,650 | 36,357,860 | 120 16,752,444 
19 | 29,989,150 | 36,487,435 | 122 16,752,444 
26 | 29,985,825 | 36,235,655 121 16,752,444 
August 2/ 30,072,720 | 35,158,605 | 117 16,752,444 
9| 29,939,255 | 34,593,165 | 115 17,069,815 
16 | 29,486,995 | 34,783,405 118 18,675,814 
23 | 29,101,930 | 35,055,305 120 18,675,814 
30 | 29,662,960 | 34,869,645 | 118 18,676,283 
Sept. 6| 29,448,980 | 33,924,070 | 115 18,667,070 
13 | 29,201,200 | 33,468,690 114 18,667,070 
20| 28,804,685 | 33,397,580 | 115 18,667,070 
27 | 29,271,435 | 32,888,920 | 112 18,667,070 
October 4) 29,773,075 | 30,499,455 | 102 18,663,329 
II | 29,374,640 | 29,757,265 | 101 18,513,329 
18 | 28,940,345 | 30,365,890 | 105 16,657,729 
25 | 28,888,315 | 30,160,560 | 104 16,647,729 
Nov I| 29,189,095 | 29,687,060 | 102 16,840,006 
8| 28,911,880 | 30,162,645 | 104 17,039,131 




















Other 
Securities 
in Banking 
Department. 


£ 
24,706,825 
25,486,217 
29,758,864 
28,562,003 
28,613,258 
30,122,392 
35,463,898 


36,420,181 
26,510,635 
25,873,180 
24,634,368 
25,471,399 
24,427,700 
25,346,797 
27,308,787 
29,628,936 
26,424,310 
32,424,190 
28,409,058 
33,413,020 
28,571,965 
26,675,206 
26,369,149 
27,047,861 
29,547,577 
27,360,801 
28,439,533 
26,893,103 
28,415,791 
28,453,260 
28,118,819 
28,718,723 
33,395,041 
36,374,819 
28,992,334 
29,642,689 
29,108,648 
29,185,888 
29,194,521 
29,508,479 
29,203,158 
28,876,930 
29,802,287 
28,863,519 
30,211,905 
35,297,160 
32,373,091 
28,251,186 
29,546,324 
33,080,448 
34,085,604 
32,806,689 








Public 
Deposits. 


£ 
7:173:774 
8,700,648 
8,274,087 
7,632,085 
7:925,715 
8,590,226 
9,103,546 


12,360,448 
8,514,743 
8,788,910 
8,965,055 
7,421,161 
9,459,079 

12,452,078 

16,430,403 

15,190,746 

16,619,241 

16,266,646 

17,669,106 

18,274,061 

12,797,002 

10,402,156 

10,853,913 

10,649,526 

11,878,558 

12,147,711 

10,946,060 

11,682,106 

11,608,528 

12,519,088 

13,037,780 

13,761,711 

14,455,952 

11,361,171 
9,671,414 

10,756,678 

10,7 30,591 
9,790,370 
9,995,595 

11,688,344 

12,152,669 

12,493,331 

11,272,294 

11,688,992 

13,927,842 

14,203,316 

12,015,042 
8,491,728 
9,481,031 

13,331,007 

13,641,351 

12,141,417 
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Bank of England.—Unalysis of Returns. 
. Proportion 
Total Deposits Rate of 
Date. sie. Post Bills. and — Post Reserve. ” to. ‘ie Discount. 
Liabilities. 
1904. & & £ £ % ho 

Nov. 16| 39,439,155 114,620 | 46,727,549 | 24,165,954 52 3 
23| 38,334,621 110,318 | 47,145,587 | 23,815,843 51 - 
30| 42,153,345 92,849 | 50,520,281 | 22,889,599 45 - 

Dec. 7] 41,145,452 130,661 | 48,908,198 22,466,468 46 — 
14| 40,453,192 113,450 | 48,492,357 | 22,003,362 46 - 
21 | 39,028,703 110,079 | 47,729,008 19,741,094 41 - 
28| 44,321,197 70,180 | 53,494,923 | 20,173,062 38 — 

1905. 

Jan. 4 47,440,776 94,170 59,901,394 20,931,807 35 _— 
11 | 41,754,789 86,045 | 50,355,577 | 22,418,830 45 - 
18| 42,351,03 134,790 | 51,274,735 | 23,995,438 47 = 
25| 41,394,57 148,471 | 50,508,104 | 25,473,233 50 — 

Feb. 1] 42,640,571 82,926 | 50,144,658 26,402,665 53 — 

8| 39,448,004 120,401 | 49,027,484 | 27,045,038 55 - 
15| 38,614,645 111,131 | 51,177,854 | 28,204,752 55 -_ 
22| 38,612,289 102,316 | 55,145,008 30,316,353 55 _ 

March 1| 41,558,327 93,720 | 56,842,793 | 29,851,534 52 - 

8| 37,890,899 123,903 | 54,634,043 | 30,856,138 56 _ 
15| 445515143 111,654 | 60,893,443 | 31,129,319 51 - 
22 39,496,886 III,105 57,277,097 31,532,117 55 —_ 
29| 42,559,302 89,056 | 60,922,419 | 30,213,454 50 - 

April §5| 41,830,513 105,895 | 54,733410 | 28,434,004 52 2} 
12| 41,421,239 116,590 | 51,939,985 | 27,515,436 53 _ 
19| 39,001,646 119,723 | 49,975,282 25,822,122 52 - 
26| 39,736,911 72,033 | 50,458,470 25,629,297 51 — 

May 3] 40,392,171 95,871 | 52,366,600 24,908,171 48 _ 
10| 38,742,762 S800 50,988,489 25,601,955 61 —_ 
17| 41,622,355 114,900 | 52,683,315 26,234,002 50 - 
24| 40,252,049 115,381 52,049,530 27,148,384 52 — 
31 | 41,613,526 102,424 | 53,324,478 26,836,126 51 -- 

| June 7 41,630,142 113,250 54,262,480 27,327,134 51 7 
14 41,063,584 121,968 54,223,332 27,605,861 51 —_ 

21} 41,742,045 94,188 | 55,597,944 28,383,701 51 - 

28| 44,697,510 91,147 | 59,244,609 | 27,367,052 46 - 
| July 5) 49,955,542 115,154 | 61,431,867 | 26,200,508 43 ~ 
12| 44,449,130 100,812 | 54,221,356 | 26,383,935 48 - 

19| 44,338,873 105,587 | 55,201,138 | 26,736,492 49 - 

26 43,598,277 81,560 54,410,428 26,485,585 49 — 

Aug. 2)| 43,357,654 84,700 | 53,232,724 | 25,261,435 47 _— 

9| 43,096,343 89,069 | 53,091,007 | 24,808,074 47 _ 

16| 43,954,016 72,459 | 55,714,819 | 25,542,308 46 _ 

23| 43,786,094 81,819 | 56,020,582 | 26,170,633 47 - 

30| 42,470,932 68,012 55,032,27 25,438,087 46 - 

Sept. 6) 43,571,477 90,187 | 54,933.95 24,694,843 45 3 
13| 42,021,387 91,755 | 53,802,134 24,505,982 46 -_ 
20 41,488,034 93,699 555995575 24,876,709 45 — 
27| 45,169,262 99:335 | 59,471,913 | 23,807,561 40 4 

| Oct. 4] 42,258,148 79,337 | 54,343,527 | 20,977,869 39 - 
II 41,040,766 107,345 49,639,839 20,586,064 41 —_ 
18| 40,561,971 107,572 50,150,574 21,672,620 43 a 
25| 40,072,126 73442 | 53,476,575 21,485,210 40 _ 

Nov. 1 | 40,226,223 79,852 | 53,947,426 | 20,770,645 38 - 

8| 41,261,064 103,968 53,506,449 2 1,426,805 40 = 
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Bank of England Weekly Returns. 
Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow :— 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








1905. 

















| 1905. 1905. | 1905. 

| October 25. | November 1 November 8. | Novembet 1s. || 

Notes issued -» | 48,610,590 | £48,137,060 | £48,612,645 | £49,262,000 
Government debt £11,015,100 £11,015,100 $11,015,100 | £11,015,100 || 
Other securities 714341900 714341900 754341900 71434,900 
Gold coin and bullion . 30, 160,560 29,687,060 ’ 30,162,645 ; 30,812,000 || 
48,610,590 | 448,137,060 | £48,612,645 | £49,262,000 
— = a ones 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
; _ 
1905. 1905. 1905. 1905. | 
October 25. Movaniber 1. Movenker 8. | November rs. || 


























Proprietors’ capital £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | 
est is a 3,183,812 3,195,829 3,213,176 3,232,080 
Public daposies - 13,331,007 13,641,351 12,141,417 | 12,649,765 
Other deposits .. 40,072, 126 40,226,223 41,261,064 40,681,403 
Serena on — other bills 73,442 79,852 103,968 105,169 
&r 213,387 | £71,696,255 | £71,272,625 | £71,221,417 
Government securities “fx6, 647,729 | £16,840,006 | £17 039,131 | £17,039,131 
Other securities 33,080,448 34,085,604 32,806,689 31,772,007 
Notes... oe 19,722,245 18,947,965 19,700,765 20,676,275 || 
Gold and silver coin 1,762,965 1,822,680 1,726, 040 1,734,004 || 
471,213,387 | £71,696,055 | 471,272,625 4M 2210417 | 











Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns. 
PURSUANT TO THE AcT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 
(Zxtracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 


PRIVATE | BANKS. 








| Averace Amount. | 
Authorized |__ eileen : 




















Name or Bank. me, | em mamma ee a 
Oct. 14 Oct. 21, Oct, 28. Nov. 4. 
SS 
| sie¢cie« £ 
1 Banbury Bank . 43,457 4,031 35755 3,760 3,810 
2 Bedford Bank . ° | 34,218 | 10,431 10,461 9,986 10,031 
3 Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank | 27,090 | 8,640 8,465 8,558 8,634 
4 Kington and Radnorshire Bank 26,050 | 12,601 12,475 12,032 13,298 || 
5 Leeds Old Bank 130,757 | 28,829 28,145 28,049 30,466 
6 LiandoveryBank & LiandiloBk.| 32,945 | 7,213 7,530 8,059 8,489 
7 Naval Bank, Plymouth 27,321 | 1,421 1,320 1,727 1,695 | 
8 Oxfordshire, Witney Bank 11,852 | 2,926 2,922 2,853 3,122 
9 Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 37,519 8,045 7,797 7,614 7:75 || 
10 Sleaford and Newark Bank 51,615 7,924 7,560 7,740 7,374 || 
11 Wellington Somerset Bank 6,528 2,383 2,294 2,271 2,269 || 
12 West Riding Bank . 46,158 10,444 10,348 10,553 10,793 || 
13 Worcester Old Bank 87,448 10,950 10,331 10,619 10,385 
14 York & East Riding Bank 53,392 34,630 33,930 34,487 34,891 
' = —_ 
TOTALS 616,350 | 150,468 | 147,309 | 148,308 | 152,962 
a 
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Name or Bank. 


Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 
Bradford Banking Co., Limited 


Carlisle & Cumberland are 
Company, Limited : 


Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited . 


Halifax Commercial ee 
Co., Limited ‘ 


Halifax Joint Stock ae 
Co., Limited ‘ 


Lancaster Banking Company . 


Lincoln and Lindsey onang 
Company, Limited 


North & SouthWales Bank, Ltd. 


Nottingham and Notts. a 
Company, Limited 


Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank- 
ing Company : 


Sheffield and Rotherham Joint 
Stock Banking Co., Limited 


Stamford, — and Boston 
Banking ompany, Limited . 


Stuckey’s Banking Co., Ltd. 


Wakefield and sunnaiag © Union 
Bank, Limited . 


Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank- 
ing Company, Limited . 


Wilts and Dorset sees) Com- 
pany, Limited ‘ 


York City and County oma 
Company, Limited . 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 
Averace AMOUNT. 
a — —— 
Issue. 
Oct. 14. Oct. at. Oct. 28. Nov. 4. 
& 4 & & £ 
32,681 8,701 9,040 9,148 9,203 
49,292 12,185 12,214 11,800 13,318 
25,610 | 24,126 | 24,798 | 24,734] 25,233 
445137 3,915 3,311 3,312 3391 
13,733 6,187 6,162 4,521 5,621 
18,534 7,889 7,780 6,671 7,748 
64,311 | 41,680 | 43,220) 43,942 | 45,154 
51,620 | 27,536 | 27,348 | 27,888 27,767 
63,951 | 44,105 | 43,667 | 43,141 | 43,735 
29,477 15,457 15,366 15,840 15,656 
23,524 2,552 2,343 2,493 2,640 || 
52,496 5,908 5,856 5,764 5,680 
55,721 | 27,855 | 27,209 | 27,562] 27,398 
356,976 | 85,366 | 83,820] 82,957 | 83,088 
14,604 3,170 2,947 2,906 2,950 
31,916 25,240 24,358 23,766 24,131 
76,162 | 52,288 | 50,596 | 50,365 | 49,745 
94,695 72,204 70,810 71,114 73,279 
«| 1,099,440| 466,364 | 461,935 | 457,924 | 465,728 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—[In £’s sterling—oo,0o0’s omitted.) 





























































































































Cash. , Circula- | Public | Private 
Date 1905. a oo Bills tion. Deposits. | Deposits. 
Gold. | Silver. | Total. ween) Wiens 
Oct. 19. £1168 | £438 | £160,6 | £301 | £1813 | £10,6 | Lo34 
- 26. 116,6 43,8 160,4 20,2 | 179,0 12,9 | 225 
Nov. 2. 116,1 43:7 159,8 38,4 184,7 13,2 | 22,5 
” 9- + | 116,0 43:7 15997 3%3 | 181,1 12,8 | 2%)1 
ne 16 + | 116,0 43,8 159,8 29,5 | 180,6 13,8 | 19,6 
Nov. 17, 1904 . | £105,9 hao =| £149,9 | £253 | £1720 | £83 | £21,0 
»» IQ, 1903 9559 4451 140,0 27,3 174 | 7,0 | 1559 
»» «20, 1902 107,5 44:3 14558 26,7 169,8 7,8 20,7 
BANK OF GERMANY.—[In 4’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.) | 
Cc | 
| . ‘urrent 
Date 1905. Cash. | Discount. Loans. Notes. | A ll 
a | 
| 
Oct 14 ¥ £39,368 £55,759 £4,014 £72,513 | £25,883 
» -s ‘ 41,720 51,780 3,691 69,410 | 26,537 
oo gs 39,708 555474 4,088 72,104 | 24,375 
a 8s -« 39,950 $3,231 2,662 69,276 23,720 
“ ie 41,873 49,€21 2,742 66,951 | 25,460 
Nov. 15, 1904 + | £48,124 £40,009 £2,577 £64,992 | £26,713 
= T4y 1903 . 44,807 46,415 2,864 64,410 | 24,894 
» 15» 1902 . 44,163 39,991 3,292 62,650 | 21,350 
| 
BANK OF RUSSIA.—{In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.) 
Gold, Discounts Ss : Note oe 
ecuri- "1 Public | Other 
Date 1905. — Reserve. Ml | ties. a 2 Deposits. | Deposits. || 
Sept. 29. + | 120,846 | 12,978 | 38,356 | 7554 | 107,867 | 57952 | 13,994 || 
Oct, 6. + | 119,694 9,280 38,278 75371 110,413 36,460 14,091 || 
” 14 - - | 118,577 O11 39,120 7,206 99,560 35,187 135315 
” ar. 118,385 8,888 39,290 75247 109,397 33,891 13,672 
90 29. ° - | 119,881 10,680 41,563 730% 109,201 35,127. | 14,140 
Nov. S$. - | 118,689 8,277 41,146 7,027 110,460 35,224 | 14,204 
Oct. 23, 1904 + | 105,743 21,956 40,696 7,368 83,786 5415 13,048 
” 23, 1903 85,075 24,993 439249 545° 60,082 49,000 | 11,580 
” 23, 1902 + | 80,429 22,745 43, 5,588 57,683 43674 | 12,886 
| 
to roubles to £. 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BANK.—{In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 
| 
Cash. Discounts, ; 
Date 1905. c ~ ~ Advances, Circulation. 
Gold. Silver. Total. oe. 
Oct. 7 4459574 42,121 457,695 | £25,882 472,588 
2 14 459541 12,064 571505 25,728 72,281 
» 21 459542 12,054 575595 26,653 71,889 
2 31 441980 11,975 56,955 | 30,227 76,319 
Nov. 7 459114 11,903 57,017 | 28,995 74250 
Nov. 7; 1904 « . 48,672 11,975 60,647 24,100 | 72,459 
” 7» 1903 - 46,448 12,066 58,514 20,354 71,978 
2 7) 1902 . ° 46,211 12,157 58,368 18,009 | 66,850 
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State of the Fired Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 
Amounts authorized by the Acts of 1844 and 1845 :— 
England—Bank of England ‘ £ 14,000,000 
Ada, Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank of England : — 
1855—Dec. 7th . ° 475,000 
1861—July roth 175,000 
1866—Feb. 21st 350,000 
1881—April Ist 750,000 
ao 15th 450,000 
1889—Feb. 8th 250,000 
1894—Jan. 29th 350,000 
1900— Mar. 3rd 975,000 
1902—Aug. I1th - 400,000 
1903—Aug. roth + 275,000 
——_—s_— £18, 450,000 
England— 207 Private Banks ‘ 5,153,417 
” 72 Joint Stock Banks. 3,478,230 
Scotland— 19 Joint Stock Banks. 3,087,209 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks. 6,354,494 
£ 36,523,350 
Deduct, Lapsed Issues— 
England—188 Private Banks . ‘ 44,537,067 
- 54 Joint Stock Banks . 2,378,790 
£6,915,857 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland (combining 
issue of the Ayrshire = - £337,938 
City of Glasgow Bank . ° 72,921 
— 410,859 
—--- 7,326,716 
29,196,634 
— a ae —_ — 
Summary of Present Fired Fssues. 
England— Bank of England . £18,450,000 
” 14 Private Banks 616,350 
ee 18 Joint Stock Banks 1,099,440 
Scotland— to Joint Stock Banks 2,676,350 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks 6,354,494 
£ 29,196,634 
Notge.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 
England, by the Act of 1844, was at that date ° ° ‘ ° ° ° 207 
Diminished in number by ee ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ee 
Lapsed Issues . ° ° ° , . ° ‘ . 188 193 
14 
The number of Joint Stock Banks authorized to issue their own notes by the same 
Act was at that date . 72 
Lapsed Issues 54 
18 
The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in Scotland by the Act 
of 1845 was. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 19 
Diminished in number by amalgamation . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 6 
Lapsed Issues, as stated above. ; ; ° ‘ ‘ ° ° . ¥ 9 
10 











780 CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 


For Four WEEKS ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1905. 








| 
| Fixed Issues, October 14. | October 21. | October 28, | Nov. 4 











£ | ae «Te 
14 Private Banks. ‘ -| 616,350 | 150,468 | 147,309 | 148,308 152,962 
18 Joint Stock Banks . «| 1,099,440 | 466,364 | 461,935 | 457,924 | 465,728 
32 Totals. —.|_ 1,715,790 | 616,832 | 609,244 | 606,232 | 618,690 




















Average Weekly Circulation of these banks for the month a as above :— 


Private Banks . : ‘ £149,762 
Joint Stock Banks . ; ; . . . . ° ‘ ° . 462,988 
Together... , - £612,750 
On comparing these amounts ‘with the an tee he} previous nat, they 
show :— 
Increase in the notes of Private Banks. . . , ‘ ‘ j £1,603 
Increase in the notes of Joint Stock Banks . . ; ° ° ° 27,612 
Total Jucrease onthe month . n . ° . ° £20,21 5 
And, as compared with the corresponding pare im last igure — 
Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . . , . £21,526 
Decrease in the notes of Joint Stock Banks . . . ° ° ° 26,063 


Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year. £47,589 
The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 
Issues -— 
The Private Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . . . . . . £466,588 
The Joint Stock Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . ° . . ° 636,452 


Total de/ow their fixed issues . : e ‘ . “ ‘ ‘ + £1,103,040 








¢ 


Summary of Frisb and Scotch Returns 


To OCTOBER 21, 1905. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending as 
above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 
banks during the past month, viz. : 

Average Circulation of the Irish Banks. ‘ m ‘ ° . - £6,734,647 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks . . . ° ° . . 71534,140 





Together . . . . & 14,268,787 
On comparing these amounts with the Retwes on the previous math, non 
show— 
Increase in the Circulation of Irish Banks ° ° . ° . ° £695,873 
Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks. ° a ° 83,548 
Total Jucrease onthe month . . '. = ; £779,421 
And, as compared with the corresponding mente of last —_- 
Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks ° ° ° ° £222,562 
Jncrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . ° ° ° ° ° 25,858 





Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year . £196,704 
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The Fixed Issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 


Ireland, 6 Joint Stock Banks . : ‘ ‘ ; . ; ‘ £6,354,494 
Scotland, 10 Joint Stock Banks. ‘ -. % ‘ ~-« ‘ 2,676,350 


Together 16 . ‘ ‘ - ‘ e ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ ° £9,030,844 
The Actual Circulation compared with the above om the ae results :— 


Irish Banks are aéove their fixed issues . ° £380,153 
Scotch Banks are aéove their fixed issues ‘ . ‘ ° “ ‘ 4,857,790 
Total adove fixed issues . ° * ° ° ‘ ° ° ‘ . 45,237,943 
Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks om the past month :— 
Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks ° ° £35305,321 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks. P a ‘ , . 6,186,017 
Together . . ° ° ° ‘ . . “ . . ° 49,491,338 


Being an increase of £96,867 on the part of the Irish Banks, and an increase of £94,723 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 





Circulation of the United Ringdom. 


To NOVEMBER 4, 1905. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as above, as compared with 
previous month : 






































October, | November. Increase. Decrease. 
Bank of England (month nm rs | & & & 
November 8) 29,305,959 | 28,982,409 — 323,550 
Private Banks . P ‘ : 148,159 149,762 1,603 = 
Joint-Stock Banks . . «| — 435:376| 462,988) 27,612 - 
Totalin England .. .| 29,889,494 | | 29,595,159 29,215 323,550 
Scotland. . . . . 71,450,592 | 7,534,140 83,548 - 
Ireland . . . . «| 6,038,774 | 6,734,647 | 695,873 ~ 
United pee ° .| 43,378,860 | 43,863,946 | 485,086 Net increase 








As compared with the corresponding _— of last year, the Returns show an éucrease in 
the Bank of England circulation of £1,048,204, a decrease in Private Banks of £21,526 
and a decrease in Joint Stock Banks of £26,063; in Scotland an increase of £25,858 
and in Ireland a decrease of £222,562, thus showing that the month ending November 4, 
as compared with the corresponding period last year, presents an zmcrease of £1,000,615 in 
England, and an increase of £803,911 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending November 8 give an average 
amount of Bullion, in both departments, of £31,871,214. On a comparison of this with 
the Return for the previous month, there appears to be a decrease of £1,546,795, and as 
compared with the corresponding period of last year, a decrease of £3,564,518. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending October 21 was £9,491,338, being an increase of £191,590, as compared 
with the Return of the previous month, and an zucrease of £12,659, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year. 
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$risb and Scotcb Circulation Returns. 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 


THE FouR WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1905. 


IRISH BANKS. 


























| Average aa ne ~ eel Weeks | mount ol 4 
Name oF Bank. || Authorized | — “= Coin held 
| Circulation. | £5 and ring Four 
| upwards. Under £5. Totals, Wests , ending 
one £ cf - ‘aw 2 | 
|| 1 Bank of Ireland 3,738,428 || 1,708,300 967,325 | 2,675,625 | 761,045 
|| 2 Provincial Bank of Ireland|| 927,667 438,750 305,836 744,586 222,655 | 
3 Belfast Bank . || 281,611 321,567 | 231,945 | 553512 | 408,735 || 
4 Northern Bank - || 243,440 || 316,760 242,853 559,013 458,271 || 
5 Ulster Bank . . «|| 311,079 || 573,909 | 401,917 | 975,826 | 787,574 || 
6 The National Bank  .|| 852,269 || 792,635 | 432,850 | 1,225,485 | 667,041 
seagate ‘ 4 
6,354,494 | 4,151,921 | 2,582,726 6,734,647 3,305,321 





SCOTCH BANKS. 





| TorALs (Irish Banks) . 
| 
| 






























































| | 
|| 1 Bank of Scotland - || 343,418 || 322,350 | 783,684 | 1,106,034 | 917,232 
|| 2 Royal Bank of Scotland . 216,451 295,740 710,866 | 1,006, 937,965 || 
3 British Linen Company . || 438,024 || 235,915 | 644,990 880,905 625,498 || 
4 Comcl. Bank of Scotland 374,880 || 254,575 712,846 967,421 744,844 | 
5 National Bk. of Scotland 297,024 || 238,595 | 611,818 850,413 755,508 || 
6 Union Bank of Scotland . 454,346 || 308,269 693,189 | 1,001,458 766,435 || 
7 Aberdeen Town & Cy. Bk. || 79,133 || 140,699 174,792 315,491 284,875 
8 N.of Scotland BankingCo. || 154,319 210,797 265,976 476,773 362,353 || 
9 Clydesdale Banking Co. . || 274,321 || 233,852 546,837 780,689 682,067 || 
“10 Caledonian Banking Co.. || 53,434 || 60,536 87,814 148,350 109,240 || 
ToTats (Scotch Banks) | 2,676,350 || 2,301,328 | 59232,812 7,534,140 | 6,186,017 | 
Bills on 3$ndia. 
Councit Bits. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 
1905. —__—— \ssaidsciallaahnacaiedetepniipaiiarmeaatitl 
Average. | Minimum. Average. Minimum. 
s. d. s. a 5 a | & &@ 
I 4°'062 
October 25 . I 4°031 I 439 to | I 47s 
I 4077 } | 
ee i, | 
November 1. I 4'031 I 43's I 4°062 | I 4% 
| 
| 
November 8 . I 4'031 I 435 1 4062 | I 45 
| 
November 15 I 4031 I 439 I 4°06 I 4s 
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Bankers’ MMaga3ine Sbare List. 783 
BANKS. 
| } uota- 
No. of Shares Lent Ditiend NAME. | Paid, Ques 
Issued. | official ‘List. Nov. 20. 
80,000 3/ African Banking Corp., Lim., Shares, Nos. 1 to 80,000... | 5 
200,000 Kr. 15 Anglo-Austrian (Pa; r Currency) exe ° coe | Be 240 | 134 
29,970 6/ Anglo-Californian, Limited sain ene on 10 17 
100,000 s/ Anglo-Egyptian, Limited, Nos. 1 to 1004 a me 5 132 
60,000 3/6 Anglo-Foreign Banking, Limited.. one on ove 7 94 
160,000 6/104 | Bank of Africa, Limited, Nos. 1 to 160,000 64 124 || 
40,000 48) Bank of Australasia one we - own 40 92 | 
20,000 30/ Bank of British North America .., enn 50 704 || 
15,000 4/ Bank of British West Africa, Limited, Nos. 1 to 15,000 one 4 5? 
40,000 10/ Bank of Egypt, Limited, Nos. 1—40,000 a ve | . 298 334 
80,000 |*14% per an.| Bank of Liverpool Limited ai ve | 412. 108.| 363 
12,555 6/ Bank of Mauritius, Limited (London Register) 10 113 
100,000 20/ Bank of New South Wales (on London Reg., 25,000 , Shares) 20 4 
150,000 3/4 Bank of New Zealand (Shares on London ae ial 33 74 
41,000,000 4% maak of New Zealand 4% Guar. Stk. = in oan by 
. Z. Government) Red. 1914 one 100 101 
50,000 2/ | Bank. of Roumania, Nos. 1 to 50,000. | 6 72 
150,000 3/ Bank of Tarapaca and Argentina, L imited, Nos. 1 to. 150, 000 5 72 
97,052 2/ Bank of Victoria, Ltd., Ord. (London Reg. » Nos. 1 to 77,052) 5 34 
346,500 12/ Barclay & Co., Limited, Shares, Nos. 1 to 346,500 8 264 
200,000 6/ The Birmingham District and Counties Banking a: "Limited he 12 
50,000 6/ British Bank of South America, Limited bee - 10 15 
174,000 lays | Canadian Bank of Commerce Shares. we | $50 17xd 
152,500 18/ Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to 15% 500 ne 10 39 
40,000 24/ Chartered of a 2 Australia -_ China . at = 5845 || 
100,000 4/2% Colonial one nm nis a | 6 4 
13,505 10/ Delhi and London, Limited | 25 114 
40,000 s/ German Bank of London, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 | 10 13 
80,000 35/ Hong-Kong & Shanghai Bk. Corp. (Zon. Reg., 44,000 Shs.) $125 934 
99,800 3/ Imperial Bank of Persia, Nos. 201—100,000_ ... sisi es 64 64 
500,000 14/ Imperial Ottoman .. a - - 10 144 
20,000 15/ International Bank of London, Limited | a oan ios 15 reldis } 
63,102 2/6 Ionian Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to 63,102... pos 5 54 
| 
443,500 14/ Lloyds, Limited, Nos. 1 to 443,500 oe a a 8 329 | 
75,000 10/ London and Brazilian, Limited, Nos. 1 to 75,000 on sis 10 214 
100,000 40/ London and County, Limited, Nos. I to 100,000 ~ nn 20 98 | 
40,000 10/ London and Hanseatic, Limited . woe <i 1idxd |} 
160,000 9/ London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 160,000 a sen 5 22 
60,000 21/ London and River Plate, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60,000 ... one 15 55 | 
50,000 32/ London and South Western, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 ese 20 704 | 
140,000 26/ London and Westminster, Limited ‘ - 20 37 | 
80,000 4/ London Bank of Mexico and S. America, coe Nos. 1to 80,000 5 92 
240,000 22/6 London City and Midland Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to pagans 124 50 
120,000 16/6 London Joint Stock, Limited... . 15 354 
54,602 | 15% per an.| Manchester and County Bank, Limited.. - a 1 oe 604 || 
125,000 a1/ Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., Laud « 412 50 
75,000 2/ Merchant, Limited . 4 at || 
100,000 6/3 Metropolitan Bank (of England & Wales) Ld. sNos. 1 tor 100, 000 5 14 | 
25,884 6/ Natal Bank, er aoe, Nos, Ar to A25,884 ... all 5 12 | 
148,232 3/ Do. Nos, Br to sate 232. ows 2h 54 
150,000 11/ National, Limited .. 10 234 
250,000 14/ National Bank of Egypt, Shares, Nos. 3 1 to 250, 000 (Bearer) 10 25 
200,000 22/3 National Bank of Mexico ... $100 334 | 
100,000 3/6 National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100 4000 2t 54 | 
110,000 8/ National Bank of South Africa, Limited, Bearer Shares, 
Nos. 1 to 110,000 aaa 10 16 
40,000 16/92 National Provincial Bank of England, Limited ons ove 104 42 
215,000 19/2 Do. do. do. do. eve ooo o 12 49 
75,000 14/ North and South Wales Bank, Limited... en coe «. | S10 358 
| §1,000 7/3 North Eastern, Limited, Nos. 1 to 51,000  ... aia sini 6 15 
85,425 38/ Parr’s Bank, Ld., Nos. 1 to 85,425 ene eee ove one 20 865 
’ 61,041 4°/ Standard of South Africa, Limited, Nos. 1 to 61,941 .. - 25 78 
60,000 | 25/ Union ¥ aan, Limited (om Lon. Reg., 46,304 Seat 25 48 
|| £600,000 | 4% 4% Inscribed Stock Deposits, 1915 coo | 300 102 
| 229,341 17/ Union ot ‘London and Smiths Bank, Ltd., Nos. 1 to 229,341 | 154 38 














* Including bonus. 
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Bankers’ Magazine Sbare List. 



































INSURANCE. 
Last ee oe = 
Stock — 
“<4 s NAME. Paid, 
Share. | Oaeeh 
List. 
20 6/ Alliance Assurance, Leanieed a, . ha 4/ 
r 6/ Do. do. New Shares, Nos. 1 to "215,62! 1 
100 30/ Alliance Marine and General Assurance, Limit 25 
10 2/ Atlas Assurance, Limited, Nos. 1 to 120,000 £r 4/ 
20 8/ British and Foreign Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to mespne 4 
10 1/4¢ | British Law Fire, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000 a 1 
5 3¢. | Central Insurance Co., Ltd., 1 to 46,245 and 46,271 to 731995 10/ 
25 7/6 Clerical, Medical and General Life, Nos. 1 to 20,000 ° | £2 10/ 
5° 2s/ Commercial Union, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 5 
Stock 4% Do. 4 % “ West of England ” Term. Deb. Stk. 100 
Stock 4% | Do. Commercial Union Palatine 4 % Deb. Stk. Red. 100 
10 6/ County Fire, Lim., Nos. 1 to 31,440 8 
5 4d. Eagle, Nos. 1 to 335,735 10/ 
10 2/ Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim., Nos. 1 to 75,000 2 
100 24/ Equity and Law Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000 se 6 
1 thd. | General Accident Assurance Gageaton, | Limited, Gotiap, 1 to 
23,330 23,351 to 400,000 s/ 
10° s/ General Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000 5 
5 44d. | Gresham Life, Nos. 1,737 to 20,000 rs/ 
10 s/ Guardian Assurance Co., Limited, Nos. 1 to 200, 000 5 
15 6/ Indemnity Mutual Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 3 
5 of¢@. | Law Accident Ins. Soc., Ld., Shs. 1 to 183,725 10/ 
100 5 | Law Fire, Nos. 1 to 50,000... 24 
10 ofd. | Law Guarantee & Trust Soc., Ld., Nos. 1 to 200,000 1 
20 8 Law Life, Nos. 1 to 50,000 % 
10 3/3 Law Union & Crown Insurance Co., Nos. 1 to 150,000 12/ 
Stock 4% Do. do. 4% Debenture om, 1942 100 
5° 15/6 Legal and General Life, ent 1 to 20,000 .. 0 eo ove 8 
Stock 14/ Liverpool and London and Globe Cons. Stock - ae me 2 
_ 10/ Do. do. , (Globe kx Annuity) ove - 
25 6/ London and Lancashire Fire, ~~. 1tOQI,000... 24 
10 4/14 | London and Lancashire Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000... 2 
10 1/ London & Provincial Marine and General Insurance, L Ltd., Nos. 1 to 
100,000 . 1 
25 2s/ London, Nos. 1 to 35,8 124 
5 4/ London Guarantee and ; or Limited, ‘Ordinary 2 
25 30/ Marine, Limited .. 44 
10 1/6 Merchants’ Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 24 
25 10/ North British and Mercantile, Nos. 1 to 110,000 ... 64 
100 20/ Northern, Nos. 1 to 30,000 = 10 
too 43 Norwich Union Fire Insurance ‘Soc., Nos. 1 ‘to 11,000 ss 12 
5 7/6 Ocean Acdt. & Guar. “et Ld., Nos. 60,001 to 72,000 . 5 
5 1/6 1. Nos. 1 to 60, ooo and 724 oor to 124,308 I 
25 2/6 Ocean Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 ... 24 
10 1/6 Pelican & Brtsh. Empire Life Office, Nos. 1 to 100,000 I 
50 12/ Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited - 5 
10 3/ Railway Pesengem, men. 1 to 100,000 2 
© 2/ Rock Life 10/ 
Stock | 20% | Royal Exchange 100 
20 20/ Royal Insurance, Nos. 1 to 130, 629... 3 
20 1/9 Scottish Union and National Ins. Co., “AY Sees I 
10 6/63 0. do, B” Shares 3? 
10 s/ Sun, Nos. 1 to 240,000 ... one ove 10/ 
10 3/9 Sun’ Life, Nos. 1 to 48,000 : me : 74 
20 4/ Thames and Mersey Marine, Ltd., Nos. 1 to 100,000 we 2 
| 10 7/6 Union Assurance, Nos. 1 to 45,000 oe eve 4 
20 4/ Union Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 65,400 sm coe | 24 
5 1/ World Marine Insurance, Nos. 1 to 30,060... - as 2 
| 10 4/6 | Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ld., Shares 1 to 55,646 . 1 


* Law Life.—To which ‘has | bem ‘added £0 out of emg butt the liability still comaies 





494 


121 
204 


104 


374 


54 
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INSURANCE AND ACTUARIAL RECORD. 





» 
> 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


ERY happily named is this life office, for it owes much of 
the success which has marked its career, since its 
establishment two-thirds of a century ago, to the efforts 
of its influential legal connection both in South and 
North Britain. Although, several years ago, some 

considerable share of the Company’s business was drawn from abroad, 
we understand that now the great bulk of the new operations is 
contracted for in the United Kingdom, and under these circumstances 
the transaction of more than half-a-million sterling in new sums 
assured at a moderate cost must be considered a very respectable 
achievement. The English and Scottish Law Life Office has exceeded 
this limit in each year, excepting the first, of the present quinquennium, 
which ends on December 31, 1905. In 1904 new policies were issued 
assuring in the aggregate £620,850, of which amount £43,500 was 
reassured with other offices, leaving £577,350 as the net new assur- 
ance business of the year. 

The annual reports of the Directors of this institution are particu- 
larly lucid and informing documents, giving in more than customary 
detail statistics relating not only to the new business, but to the 
business which, owing to one cause or another, has been terminated 
during the year. An analysis of the gross new business shows that 
less than one-third of the total amount assured was effected under 
participating tables. More than one-third took the form of non- 
participating policies with premiums payable during the lifetime of 
the assured. In some life offices the proportion of new endowment 
assurances to total new business runs as high as 50 per cent., but in 
the English and Scottish Law Society’s experience of last year such 
assurances only represented, in amount, about one-fifth of the new 
contracts. 

Those policyholders who have assured under participating tables 
are justified in looking forward to the valuation at the close of the 
present year with pleasurable anticipation. In every way the Com- 
pany seems to have been making good profits during the quin- 
quennium. The claims by death in 1904, aggregating £185,710, 
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exceeded the actuary’s expectation by £16,500, although the number 
of deaths was less than anticipated, a disproportionate number of 
claims having arisen in respect of large policies. But the tota) claim 
experience of the Association during the four years of the quin- 
quennium preceding 1905 shows that the actual claims for the whole 
of that period were less than those expected and provided for by 
upwards of £50,000. 


The expenses of management are moderate, and have been well 
within what has been actuarially reserved for this purpose. But the 
greatest source of profit to shareholders and participating policy- 
holders in this Company is the amount of interest earned on the funds 
in excess of the valuation rate of interest. At the quinquennial 
investigation at the close of 1900 it was assumed that the funds would 
accumulate at the rate of 3 per cent., but in 1904 as much as 4 per 
cent. was earned on the funds in net interest after deduction of income- 
tax. Moreover, the general financial position of the Company is 
highly satisfactory. The Chairman was able at the last annual 
meeting to make the gratifying announcement that the Stock 
Exchange securities were of greater market value than the prices at 
which they were taken in the balance-sheet. Thus the bugbear of 
depreciation which has so often worried the valuing actuary of a life 
office during the past few years has not to be feared in this instance. 
The prospects of a satisfactory surplus from the quinquennial 
valuation would appear to be most favourable. 


The net amount of assurances on the Company’s books rose during 
1904 from 47,346,679 to £7,304,475, showing an increase in the net 
amount at risk of £47,631. The total amount paid by the Association 
since its foundation in 1839 up to December 31 last, in respect of 
death claims and matured endowments (excluding bonus additions, 
* but deducting reassurances) has been 45,057,228. The Company’s 
life assurance fund increased during 1904 by 455,713 to £2,279,772. 
In addition, the Annuity Fund amounted to £268,043, and the Share- 
holders’ paid-up capital to £70,000, the Company’s total funds thus 
aggregating £2,617,815. The analysis of the Assets appearing in 
the balance-sheet indicates that the investments are well distributed 
in high-class securities. 


— a . 


Tue SouTHPoRT SMAsH.—To the widow of one of those whose life was 
lost in this disaster a sum of £2,000 has been paid by the Ocean Corporation, 
and it appears that out of the eleven males who met their death through this 
accident no less than five were insured in the “ Ocean.” 
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EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE annual report of the Directors of this select and 
successful life office for the year 1904 shows that the 
Society’s new business was of satisfactory amount, 
although somewhat less than was recorded in the 
preceding year. The new sums assured under 564 
policies amounted to £822,825, but more than a fourth of this sum, 
or in exact figures £248,773, was reassured with other life assurance 
institutions. This points to the transaction of some assurances of 
especially large amounts. The average amount of policy issued was 
nearly £1,500, which is much higher than usual with life offices, and 
the average amount on each policy retained at the Society’s own risk 
was about £1,000. 

The premiums on the new policies amounted to £34,506 and 
the reassurance premiums to 412,094, leaving net new premiums 
of £22,412, of which £4,785 were single premiums. The total 
premium income of the year amounted to £326,844, showing a 
slight increase over that of 1903. Expenses of management, 
inclusive of commission, absorbed only about 10} per cent. of the 
premiums, which is a remarkably small proportion for a commission- 
paying office. The incidence of mortality was favourable in 1904. 
The claims by death amounted to £235,977 4 sum stated to 
have been below “expectation.” In the case of policies other than 
endowment assurances which became claims last year, the average 
age of policyholders at death was 65. The Society’s funds rose 
during the year from £4,074,830 to £4,119,618, notwithstanding the 
fact that a sum of £109,576 was applied towards writing off 
depreciation on the revaluation of investments. The rate of interest 
which the funds (excluding reversions, outstanding premiums and 
interest and cash at bank) were reported to be earning was £3. 19s. 2d. 
per cent. 

The Society completed its twelfth quinquennial period on Decem- 
ber 31, 1904, and at that date a valuation was made for bonus 
purposes. For this investigation a strong actuarial basis was adopted, 
the net premium under the O™ and O™- Tables of mortality being 
employed in connection with interest at the rate of 2} per cent. 
Substantial reserves have been set aside through the non-valuation of 
the “ loading” or difference between the premiums actually charged 
and those believed to be mathematically required, this difference 
considerably exceeding the proportion expended in this society upon 
commission and administration. The tables of mortality employed, 
based on the largest experience of assured lives ever obtained by 
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British offices, assume a heavier mortality than the Society has yet 
been required to meet, and there is every reason to anticipate that 
the carefully selected lives in the Society, taken as a whole, will 
continue to show a more than average longevity. The rate of 
interest which the funds are actually yielding is at least 1 per cent. 
more than the rate assumed in the valuation, and the profit which 
the Society may fairly expect to realise during the next quinquennial 
valuation from excess interest may be estimated to amount to at least 
one-eighth of the premium income. The prospects for a continuation 
of good bonus results are therefore excellent. Large profits must 
indeed, practically in automatic form, result, as an effect of the very 
conservative methods of valuation which were adopted at the close 
of last year. 

The surplus which was found by these methods of valuation to 
exist on December 31, 1904, was £390,356, of which £380,311 was 
declared to be divisible profit. The proprietors’ share of the dividend 
enables a dividend to be paid to them during the new current quin- 
quennium at the rate of £1. 2s. 6d. per share per annum. As the 
amount paid up in each share is only 46, this represents a yield of over 
18 per cent., and the distribution would be entirely satisfactory, but 
for the fact that during the preceding quinquennium the dividends 
were at the rate of 20 percent. The slight decline is altogether due 
to the fact that the latest valuation was made at a time of very 
depressed quotations on the Stock Exchange, necessitating the writing 
down of securities to the extent already mentioned. But for this 
untoward factor the divisible surplus, of which shareholders and 
participating policyholders are entitled to one-tenth and nine-tenths 
respectively, would have been the largest in the history of the Society. 
At the meeting of the Society in May, at which bonus results were 
announced, the Chairman repeated that the new quinquennium had 
started extremely well, both as regards new business and working 
results, and that he anticipated a considerable improvement in the 
investment position. Meanwhile policyholders on the participating 
system have no reason to be dissatisfied with their bonus results 
accruing from the last valuation, as the reversionary additions to 
sums assured range as on the previous occasion from 41 per cent. per 
annum to very much larger amounts, according to the ages of the 
assured and the durations of policies. The bonus history of the 
Equity and Law Society is one that its Directors may well be proud 
of. Few life offices have been able to surpass its achievements in 
this respect, and there can be no doubt that its bonuses for many 


years to come will favourably compare with those of the majority of 
its contemporaries. 
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\ 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA. 


HE rising sun has been greatly in evidence of late on 
many a victorious battlefield. On the westward route 
from England to Japan there is another rising sun, a 
sun that shines on victories of peace instead of war—the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. This sun 

was always an early riser, but in its early days it rose in moderation. 

Of late its habit of rising has become intensified ; it is rising so rapidly 

that one wonders what heights it may not attain to. 

The “Sun Life of Canada” was founded only forty years ago, 
but is now in possession of a life-premium income exceeded only by 
that of a few of its British contemporaries, Its progress during the 
last decade has been by leaps and bounds. The Directors, in 
reporting the Company’s history for last year, are again able to point 
to the fact that the new business figures are in advance of those 
recorded by them in any previous year. The applications for new 
assurances in 1904 numbered 18,550 for 44,746,281. The policies 
actually accepted and put in force by the payment of premiums were 
12,718 for £3,269,569, the balance being declined or for various 
reasons not completed. The Company does a very large business in 
Canada, but the sphere of its operations embraces many other 
countries, including the United Kingdom, where it has eight branch 
offices in addition to its central establishment for these islands in 
London. At the close of last year there were 68,507 policies on the 
Company’s books, assuring 417,533,081, showing an increase over the 
corresponding figures of 1903 of 5,706 policies, assuring 41,982,152. 

The Company’s income was increased during 1904 by nearly 
£100,000, having reached £788,834 from premiums and annuities, 
and £158,199 from interest, rents, etc. During the present year an 
income considerably exceeding one million sterling may therefore 
confidently be looked for. The assets were last year augmented by 
£438,667, and at its close stood at 43,616,845. The rate of interest 
realised seems to have been about 4 per cent., indicating the receipt 
of a considerable profit from the investment of the funds, since the 
rates at which it was assumed at the last quinquennial valuation, on 
December 31, 1901, that the funds would fructify were 34 per cent. 
as regards policies issued since December 31, 1899, and 4 per cent. as 
regards other policies. 

The death claims for 1904 numbered 594 for £165,788, in 
addition to claims arising through the maturity of 176 endowment 
assurances for £48,960. It is not stated in the report what was the 
amount of death claims “expected” by the valuation tables, but the 
amount does not look excessive, and a favourable rate of maturity 
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has hitherto been a feature of the Company’s business. This is in 
conformity with what might naturally be looked for in a progressive 
business, a great part of which consists of lives recently tested by 
medical examination. 

The ratio of expenses in proportion to premium income is higher 
than is usual in England, but this is a necessity where the new 
transactions bear an abnormally large proportion to the total amount 
of the business on the Company’s books. In due course a material 
reduction may reasonably be looked for in this respect. In mitiga- 
tion of the expense strain the fact that the yield of the funds is 
considerably more than most life offices obtain may be taken into 
consideration. The funds appear to be in a strong position. The 
Directors report that the surplus over liabilities and capital stock at 
the close of 1904 amounted to £241,324 on the Company’s own 
valuation basis, and to £360,155 by the Canadian Government 
standard. The sum of £24,090 was distributed in profits to policy- 
holders during the year, representing bonuses employed in reduction 
or payment of premiums and cash values of reversionary bonuses 
surrendered to the Company. Of course, by far the larger number 
of the Company’s participating policyholders allow their profits to 
assume reversionary form by means of additions to sums assured, 
and these bonuses do not appear in the revenue account until the 
maturity of policies through death or survivance. The next quin- 
quennial valuation is due at the close of next year. One promising 
feature for a satisfactory surplus arises from the fact that the yield 
on the funds during the current quinquennium has so far been con- 
siderably larger than that realised during the previous actuarial period. 

A vast business, such as has been acquired by this life office, 
could not have been built up in the course of only forty years 
without a quite exceptional amount of energy at head-quarters and 
branches. The extraordinary development of the business is a 
triumph of carefully planned and supervised agency organisation. 
The Company has many attractive schemes of assurance, skilfully 
designed to appeal to all sorts and conditions of men, and has a 
huge staff of intelligent representatives to bring its merits before the 
assuring public in all the many regions where it carries on its 
operations. The fact is clear from the history of life assurance that 
very few people will assure their lives on their own initiative. Life 
assurance on sound lines is always a blessing to a community, and 
in bringing many new-comers into the life assurance fold who, but 
for the exertions of its agents, would have remained outside, the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada is doing good missionary work, 
and its progress and prosperity are to be noted with satisfaction, 
even in this country, where we are, with very good reason, particu- 
larly proud of our own native life offices. 
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PERSONAL, ETC. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CoMPANY.—Mr. Abraham Levine, M.A., F.I.A., 
has been appointed assistant actuary of the company. Since 1900, 
Mr. Levine has been assistant actuary of the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society. He became a Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries by examination 
in 1896. 

Canapa Lire AssURANCE Company.—Mr. Robert Henry Peren has 
been appointed manager of the West-End branch of this company, and 
Mr. Charles W. Cotching manager for the Birmingham branch. 


CarR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CoRPORATION.—The directors have 
promoted Mr. Louis Hill from the position of district manager for the 
Newcastle branch to that of district manager for the West-End of London 
branch, with offices at 1 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. In succession to 
Mr. Louis Hill, the directors have appointed Mr. Alfred Lewis as district 
manager of their Newcastle branch. 

GENERAL ACCIDENT ASSURANCE CoRPORATION.—Mr. Louis Ibberson 
Jarvis, foreign fire manager and London secretary, has been appointed, in 
addition, London manager for the whole business of the Corporation. 
Mr. William Charles Day, London accident manager, has been appointed 
agency manager. Mr. Sydney Herbert Moore, hitherto London fire 
manager, has now been made London fire secretary. 

GRESHAM LiFE AssURANCE SociETy.—Mr. Geoffrey Clement Sharpe 
has been appointed inspector of agents at the Birmingham branch. 

THE GUARANTEE SocietTy.—The directors have promoted Mr. Alfred 
Dalton (hitherto assistant secretary), to the position of secretary vacated by 
the retirement of Mr. A. Muzio. 

LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE Company.—Consequent 
upon the increase of its business in Scotland, due to the absorption of the 
Scottish Employers’ Liability and General Insurance Company, the London 
and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company are, as from November 1, opening 
new offices at 34 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, from which will be 
controlled the entire business of the company in the south-east of Scotland. 
The branch will be under the charge of Mr. Arthur Worley, as local manager, 
assisted by Mr. G. J. Picken as ‘fire superintendent,” and Mr. A. MacLean 
as “accident superintendent.” 

NORTHERN ASSURANCE Company.—Mr Alexander Ledingham (Messrs. 
Edmonds and Ledingham, advocates) has accepted a seat at the Aberdeen 
board of directors of this company. 


Rock Lire AssURANCE CoMPANy.—Mr. James Adams and Mr. F. M. 


Findlow have been appointed joint resident secretaries at the Manchester 
branch of the Rock Life Assurance Company. 

Scottish Lire AssuRANCE Company.—The directors have appointed 
Mr. Alexander Fraser, Junr., at present head of the actuarial department, to 
be assistant actuary of the Company. Mr. Fraser is a Fellow of the Faculty 
of Actuaries and of the Institute of Actuaries, and is also a member of the 
council of the former hody. 
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Obituary. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Charles Edward Mathews, Clerk of the 
Peace of Birmingham. Mr. Mathews was connected with the insurance 
world as a chairman of the Birmingham board of the Eagle Insurance 
Company, and of that of the British Law Fire Insurance Company. 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. S. Sandbach Parker. J.P., one of 
the best known men in the commercial life of Liverpool. He was a director, 
and for some years chairman, of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company, as also of the Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance 
Company. For twenty years Mr. Parker had been a Justice of the Peace 
for the county. 

Sir WILLIAM JOHN MENZIES, a director of the Scottish Provident 
Institution, we regret to announce, died recently. The deceased gentleman 
had just completed seventy-one years of age, and for the last thirty-seven 
years had been law agent of the general assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
A J.P. for the county and city of Edinburgh, he was knighted in 1903, on the 
occasion of His Majesty’s Court at Holyrood. 


— << ——_—___—————_ 
Kinc INSURANCE Company, LiImITED.—At a meeting of the directors of 


the above company, held recently, an interim dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum was declared for the half-year ending June 30 last. 


Tue General Accident Assurance Corporation has opened a branch at 
119 High Holborn, corner of Southampton Row, London, W.C., from which 
address the Monthly Payment branch of its business will be worked in future. 

THE Leicester office of the National Union Society, Limited, has been 
removed from Bank Chambers, Town Hall Square, to larger premises at 
De Montford Chambers, Horsefair Street. 


THE INSURANCE INSTITUTE OF YORKSHIRE.—The opening meeting of the 
eighteenth session of this institute was held at Ashby’s Cafe, Leeds, on 
Monday evening, November 6, when Mr. J. P. Eddison (North British 
and Mercantile) delivered his presidential address to a company numbering 
some seventy members. The address was chiefly devoted to a consideration 
of the great changes which have taken place in fire insurance business since 
the foundation of the Yorkshire Insurance Institute in 1888. After referring 
to the large number of amalgamations which have taken place during recent 
years and to the causes and effects thereof, the president went on to deal 
with the revision and extension of tariffs, which, he pointed out, were not for 
the purpose of enabling the office to obtain high rates, but to effect improve- 
ments in the character of risks. This led up to the subject of scientific 
methods of fire prevention and fire protection. ‘The revised conditions of 
the agency system of the offices was then referred to and a strong claim 
made for the dona-fide agent. Among other subjects touched on was that 
of modern industrial methods as affecting fire insurance, and in conclusion 
the growth of the Insurance Institutes and the educational, social and 
benevolent work accomplished by them, either individually or collectively as 
the Federation of Insurance Institutes. At the close, a cordial vote of 
thanks to the president for his excellent address was carried with enthusiasm. 








